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You can’t beat a high compression tractor 
for power, convenience and efficiency 


That’s why so many thousands of farmers are turning 
in their old-fashioned machines for modern high-com- 
pression tractors—tractors that will give them an extra 
measure of power, convenience, flexibility and effi- 
ciency. They’re finding that high compression and good 
gasoline offer today’s best bargain in horsepower. 
Why not talk with farmers in your own neighbor- 
hood who are using modern high-compression tractors? 


Get more horsepower at less cost through 
HIGH COMPRESSION and good gasoline! 


IS THE BEST TEAM 
A FARMER EVER HAD! 
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Check with them on the amount of work they get done, 
the way their tractors eat up acres but go easy on the 
oil and gas. Then arrange for a personal demonstration 
with a dealer who sells high-compression tractors and 
see for yourself how the extra power of high compres- 
sion will work for you. Once you know the facts, there 
won’t be any question in your mind as to what type of 
tractor you should have! ‘ 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler Building, ~ 
New York, N. Y., manufacturer of anti-knock fluids ~ 
used by oil companies to improve gasoline. 
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Roving Editor “Writes Up” His Notes 


TRAVELS in the last month have tak- By 
ALEXANDER 
NUNN 


en me over 3,000 miles in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Florida. In late May I saw 
nothing quite so impressive as Georgia’s 
ripening grain. My own state of Alabama will have 
to step lively if it catches up with its neighbors as 
these 1941 yield figures show: 


1941 PRODUCTION IN BUSHELS 

Oats Barlev Wheat 
9,671,000 1,800,000 
3,698,000 72,000 
4,970,000 
1,456,000 


Rye 
Georgia 143,000 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 

Butler, Ga., May 27. T. L. Fountain is finding 
that the electric killer really cleans out the flies. His 
was one of several we were to see, all operating suc- 
cessfully. They cost $14 to $16. 

Camilla, Ga., May 27. I knew the figures, but 
I'd never before quite realized how many- vegeta- 
bles South Georgia does produce for market. Mitch- 
ell County, County Agent J. A. Mauldin told me, 
had 2,000 acres of early tomatoes that started off at 
$1.30 to $1.75 per 50-pound field crate. Thomas 
had 2,700 to 3,000 acres of beans, 600 of which 
were Kentucky Wonder. 

I also understand that 500 acres of Bermuda 
onions around Vidalia brought growers nearly 
$200,000. Grady County boasts of growing most 
of the world’s supply of collard seed and has been 
talking of a good yield this time. And those are 
just four examples of what is to be found. 


Thomasville, May 28. Four-H rifle clubs are 
getting a big response for County Agent J. J. Scar- 
borough in Thomas—but boys and girls must be 
in-good standing with their projects to be eligible. 
No shooting is permitted except under adult super- 


1,242,000 4,824,000 285,000 


vision. We learned later from State Leader 
Emmie Nelson that the state champion 
last year was a girl! 

Abbeville, May 28. H. B. Wilson thinks 
his farm shop saves him $150 cash every year. It 
was a lesson in what can be done with modern equip- 
ment to see his 13-year-old boy, Allen, running the 
tractor and combine cutting oats. Mr. Wilson gets 
a lot of cash every year from green onions, too. 

Statesboro, May 29. Master Farmer W. H. 
Smith last year produced 180 pounds per acre of 
Sea Island lint that brought 34 cents. Bulloch 
County has about 3,000 acres of the crop this year. 
The boll weevil must be fought constantly, the pro-— 
gram being 9 dustings 10 days apart. 

W. C. Hodges told us: “Beware of a glass 
jug filled with water in the sun where a fire might 
be started.” He had just caught such a fire started 
from a jug left on a porch. The water in the curved 
jug makes a powerful burning glass. Lonnie 
Lanier, district agent, had seen a similar fire started 
on a load of seed cotton. 

Athens, May 29. J. W. Fanning, farm manage- 
ment specialist, quoted his brother in Wilkes Coun- 
ty as saying: “If a man has good health, is willing 
to work, and will use his head, he can make a darn 
good living on a two-horse farm.” He is proving 
it, too, said J. W., on 78 acres, 42 in cultivation. 
Cash crops: wheat, cotton, chickens, cows, beef. 

Warrenton, May 29. G. P. Langford has been 
feeding out steers for three years. Wherever corn 
is being used in the lot finishing, he believes one 
hog to every two steers can be carried at 10 extra cost. 

Dothan, Ala., June 3. This country is not going 
to pieces so long as we have men of the type named 


by Joe Woodruff of Farm Security. A (See page 14) 
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% this space : s star of the 
%& every month oat screen! 
* 

* 


In with the flowers comes a truly 
original and distinguished motion pic- 


* 


* ture. M-G-M presents the year’s | 


* outstanding dramatic offering—‘‘A 
Woman’s Face”’. 


* xk ke wk * 


*® Joan Crawford and Melvyn Douglas 
and Conrad Veidt will long be remem- 
bered for their performances in this 
screen play by Donald Ogden Stewart 
and Elliot Paul. 
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% Produced by Victor Saville, it has been 
% directed by none other than George 
% (Philadelphia Story) Cukor. 


* xk Ok 


* “A Woman's Face”’ is your good fortune. 


x * 


* “ee * & 


* 
The role of Anna Holm fits Joan like 
*? cellophane glove. 


* * k *k* * 


: In addition to ‘A Woman’s Face’”’ there 

will come in Springtime succession 
* three more outstanding roars from the 
% lion’s den, 


* xk k& k * 
. They are—in this order— 
* xk wk & * 


* “Love Crazy” (William Powell-Myrna Loy). 


* “Billy The Kid” in Technicolor (Robert Taylor). 
* “Lady Be Good” (Eleanor Powell, Ann Sothern, 
* Robert Young, Lionel Barrymore). 
* * * * * 


* If you wish to run the gamut of emo- 
* tions, this is your month. 

* 
* 
* But then so are all the other months. 
% Have you seen “Men of Boys Town’’? 
% Have you seen “The Ziegfeld Girl’? 
* 


x &k & * 


xk &k& & * 


% Those of you who like mementoes and 

% pretty wall decorations might wish to 

% take advantage of a special offer. 

* 

* * * * * 

% We will be glad to send you a complete set of four 

he beautiful full color reproductions of oil paintings 

* by famous American Illustrators of their concep- 
tion of “‘The Ziegfeld Girl of 1941.” 
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* Individual paintings by McClelland Barclay, John 
* La Gatta, Neysa McMein, Gilbert Bundy. Size 
* 9 by 12", full color prints on heavy mat paper. 
* Write Leo, 1540 Broadway, New York, Box 133, 
* and enclose ten cents to cover mailing costs. 


wk ke ke ok OF 
* Some day I’ll show 
+ you my etchings. 


* —Les 
* 


* Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 











The Good Farmer’s July 
Check List 


® AS mid-June rains began to 
break the long -drouth nobody 
has needed urging to be planting 
grain fields not in lespedeza and other 
unplanted acres, and to be getting 
new crops started in the gardens. 

But let us emphasize, if we may, 
the importance of saving and produc- 
ing all possible feed and food. Great 
Britain’s demands for poultry, milk, 
and pork products are certain to make 
chickens, cows, and hogs increasingly 
profitable where we produce our own 
roughage and all the grain we can. 
Beef will surely continue also to bring 
good prices.. In many counties AAA 
regulations have been changed to 
permit added acres in feed without 
any loss of payments. Also, it’s not a 
bit too early to be making plans for 
getting in clovers, vetches, peas, and 
grains earlier than usual this fall to 
provide more feed by Christmas and 
early in 1942. 


FOR FOOD, there’s plenty of time 
for nearly every kind of planting (in- 
cluding the especially important to- 
mato). See Mr. Niven’s plans, page 
21. It might be a good idea too for 
the menfolks to pitch in and help the 
womenfolks keep up with the can- 
ning job. They might remember the 
more food they can, the less they'll 
have to buy. And as one good lady 
remarked, “Why shouldn’t the men 
and boys help do the canning; they 
do most of the eating, don’t they?” 


IT’S PRETTY late now to do the 
most good by putting nitrate of soda 
to the very early corn, but there are 
thousands and thousands of acres 
slowed down by the drouth or that 
have been planted since Juné 10 on 
which it will pay handsomely. Ex- 
tension Agronomist E. D. Alexander 
of Georgia has figured that his state, 
under normal conditions, could boost 
its corn crop 25,000,000 bushels by 
using properly 100 pounds of nitrate 
per acre on all the 4,250,000 acres 
planted. That’s making corn for 30 
cents a bushel. Best time to apply: 
When corn is knee-high, or 30 to 50 
days after planting. 


WITH PROSPECT of 14-cent cot- 
ton, it will pay to fight the boll weevil 
wherever there is promise of any rea- 
sonable yield—say a half bale or bet- 
ter. The standard rule is: Start dust- 
ing when 10 per cent or more of the 
squares are infested. Director H. P. 
Stuckey of the Georgia Experiment 
Station says: “Sometimes the grower 
feels that if he has a good crop of 
bolls, there is no need to dust. But if 
weevils are numerous (and they mul- 
tiply remarkably fast with abundant 
rains), they will puncture the squares 
and then turn to the green bolls. If 
squares become scarce, they will at- 


tack much larger green bolls. Dust- 
ing with calcium arsenate, six to eight 
pounds to the acre, will pay.” 


J.O. PERREGIN, Pickens County, 
Ala., writes: “I have had geese on 
nutgrass five years. It is the only way 
I have found to get rid of it. Plow 
your land two or three times through 
the winter, and plant in cotton. Keep 
two or three geese per acre on it all 
the time, for they eat the nuts the 
same as they eat the grass. Be sure 
to keep plenty of drinking water for 
them. Cultivate cotton regularly till 
late summer. Two or three years of 
this will kill all nutgrass.” 


“THE MOST expensive mistake 
made on my farm last year,” writes 
an Alabama subscriber, “was in let- 
ting up on the cultivation of the corn 
crop too early. I believe at least 20 
bushels per acre were lost. A reason- 
able crop was harvested from among 
weeds, grass, and bushes almost head- 
high. Another mistake was not get- 
ting my winter legumes planted in 
time for them to get firmly rooted be- 
fore cold weather. They were much 
less effective in preventing washing 
and did not make a satisfactory 
growth to turn under this spring.” 


LET ’EM run shallow on that late 
cultivation. Remember, just enough 
to keep down grass and weeds. The 
top three or four inches of soil is usu- 
ally the best dirt on the place. If you 
are going to keep that plowed up, 
how can the crop keep its roots in 
there long enough to get any good 
out of it? Shallow! Just as shallow 
as you can to keep out the grass and 
weeds. 


IT’S TIME we were picking up all 
old tin cans and putting them where 
they will never hold water long 
enough for mosquitoes to hatch. 
Water must not be allowed to stand 
as much as five days in buckets, wash- 
tubs, or even washpots. Top min- 
nows will take care of mosquito lar- 
vae in stock ponds or lily pools. 
Other stagnant places should have 
the surface coated with oil. That’s a 
good place to use some of the old 
crankcase oil. 


TYPHOID fever has become so 
much less common than it used to be 
that some people think they can safe- 
ly neglect typhoid vaccination. One 
of the most intelligent and capable 
workers in our organization last year 
made that sad error, only to contract 
the disease and die in the prime of 
life. Two others went the same way 
some years ago. If these dead friends 
could speak, we are sure they would 
wish to urge the living not to repeat 
their tragic mistake. 


Next Month and Later 


Life’s Greatest Joy—Our August Sermon 
—By Rev. J. W. Holland. 

A Mighty Patient Man: a story—By Sid- 
ney Waldo. 

Six Girls and 55 Acres: a story of the 
Z. L. Scotts—By H. P. Stuckey. 

Travels in West Florida—By J. F. 
Cooper. 

Which Pink Is It?—By Annie Frazier. 

Figs From June to Frost—By C. L. New- 
man. 

Jim Learns About Insect Advertising— 
By H. O. Coffey. : 


Farm Woman’s Home Defense Program 
—By Sallie Hill. 

“The Happiness Road”—By Alice Hegan 
Rice. 

This Is the Way to Wash Your Face 
—By Sally Carter. 

Make It a Picnic—By Anne Watson. 

Next month’s cover page will be of in- 
terest to all women readers and all art lov- 
ers. Clare Leighton, famous English artist 
now in America, has painted the finest 
canning scene we have ever seen on a 
magazine cover. 











NO HOME NEEDED 
($2.50 Prize) 


“A home?” A New York woman ap. 
swered a realtor trying to sell her a hous 
“Why do I need a home? I was born a 
hospital, educated in a college, courted a 
an automobile, and married in a church: 
I eat at a delicatessen, spend my morning, 
on a golf course, my afternoons at a bide 
table, and my evenings at the movies—and 
when I die I am going to be buried from 
an undertaker’s. All I need is a Zarage,”— 
Mrs. E. L. Moore, Tennessee. 


ANOTHER GOOD REASON 
($1.50 Prize) 


Teacher (after discussing peace and dis. 
armament): How many of you boys object 
to war? 

Up went several hands. 

Teacher—Bobby, tell us why you object 
to war. 

Bobby—Because it 
Lous Hughes, Texas. 


EXPECTING TOO MUCH 
($1 Prize) 

Professor—Why don’t you answer me? 

Freshman—I did, Professor. I shook my 
head. 

Professor—But you don’t expect me to 
hear it rattle way up here, do you?—Sara 
DeHart, South Carolina. 


AS SAMBO SAW IT 

A favorite Mississippi story is about an 
old Negro whose young cotton had been 
overflowed. 

“Well, the Lord knows best,” his land- 
owner urged by way of consolation. 

“Now, look here, Boss,” was the Negro’; 
reply, “I ain’ never gwiner to ’spute about 
de Lawd bein’ a mighty good man—bu 
sometimes hit do look like to me He don' 
know much about makin’ a cotton crop!"— 
H. Schurf, Mississippi. 


ONE TRUTHFUL LOVER 
“Only one man in love ever told the 
truth.” 
“Who was that?” 
“Adam when he said, ‘Eve, you're the 
only woman in the world for me.’ "—Mrs, 
Dave Holder, North Carolina. 


LET’S NOT WORRY! 

“Tommie,” said the teacher, “What is 
1/5 of 3/7?" 

“1 don’t know exactly,” replied Tom- 
mie, “but it’s not enough to worry about!” 
—Junior Dugan, Mississippi. 

CORRECT, LIZZIE 

Lizzie Giggles says the automobile mar- 
ket has not yet reached the point of sat 
uration, but too many of the drivers have. 
—Mrs. Hugh F. Hodges, Georgia. 
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Hambone Says— 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, Jr. 


(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Ine.) 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office.) 


Kun’! Bob ‘low I kin do mos’ any job 
purty good—but Miss Lucy, she mo 
pertick'ler’n dat!! 

Kun’l Bob say Miss Lucy kin give » 
a two-hour sarnion in a two-secon' look! 

You cain’ have two things on yo" mind 
at de same time ef one uv ‘em 13s Jo 
debts!! 


"T'won’ do to put on airs dat ain’ nach 














to you—’nother man’s coat boun 
wrinkle up on you somewhars!! 
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Enormous Boost in “One of the historic milestones in 
1941 Farm Income American rural progress’—that is what 


one agricultural leader calls the action of 
Congress and the President in increasing 
the loan rate (and hence market prices) on cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco, 
and rice to 85 per cent of parity .... and the language seems fully justified. 

This far-reaching new legislation is expected to add from $275,000,000 
to $300,000,000 to the total income of Southern farmers this year. Presi- 
dent O’Neal of the American Farm Bureau estimates that for the nation 
as a whole the increased farm income will be $724,000,000. With the 
South producing 90 per cent of the nation’s cotton and tobacco, over 60 
per cent of its rice, and much wheat, Southern farmers will get a big 
share of this increased income ... . and for this we rejoice with them. 
As in 1940, farmers in 1941 will again receive $500,000,000 in agricultural 
conservation payments, while total “parity payments” on these five basic 
crops will amount to $212,000,000. And while producers of tobacco as 
well as cotton are much interested in the new legislation, tobacco prices 
have been so much nearer parity than cotton that it is cotton producers 
who are most helped and most excited. 

Altogether this historic action of Congress is so important that we think 
it worth while to review it in detail, answering all the basic questions that 
farmers are asking about it every day. 


What Are 
“Parity Prices’’? 


Question: “Just what is meant by the phrase 
‘parity price’?” 

A “parity price” for cotton, for example, is 
a price per pound which will give the producer 
the same purchasing power in terms of commodities which farmers buy 
that a pound of cotton had during the period August 1909 to July 1914. 
The price of cotton during this 5-year pre-war period was 12.4 cents a 
pound; wheat 88.4 cents a bushel; corn 64.2 cents; rice 81.3 cents. To- 
bacco parity is figured from a different base period, 1919-28. The average 
price of tobacco during 1919-28 was 20.4 cents, and the “parity price” is 
figured from this base price. 

Since 1909-14 prices of commodities farmers buy have increased con- 
siderably. At present they are 30 per cent higher than then. To obtain 
the parity price of cotton (or any of these basic commodities except to- 
bacco) therefore, we add 30 per cent to the 1909-14 price. 

Using the formula given above, parity prices at this time for farm 
products covered by the new legislation are: 


—Courtesy, Section of 
Fine Arts, Federal 


Works Agency. 


pound, so the price of cotton plus government payment will be above the 
present parity price of 16 cents a pound. 


Wheat and Tobacco 3 2¢stion: “Does this mean that South- 


° ern farmers will have more purchasing 
Price Increases power in 194] than they have had for 


a great many years?” 

Yes, the purchasing power of Southern farmers will be the greatest 
in at least 14 years. In addition to cotton, Southern farmers also raise 
wheat, tobacco, and rice as cash crops. These crops will also bring higher 
prices as indicated by the following: 

1941 guaranteed 








1940 prices prices 
Wests et aes 67c bu. 96.9c bu. 
| tae Peer ens epee OR AT RR rant Wee eT 70.2¢ bu. 89.25c¢ bu. 
WOBALGCO) SEO CULO son c 25 ccna cccnsaccecsassbcaueeooness 16.2c Ib. 18.9¢ lb. 
es PSO 5 sis ssi casvessesaesscasesualbectext 16.3c Ib. 19.5c Ib. 
. PEER sONSER 5, ccseyckssnsstcsssisevasiexe os 9.0c Ib. 
a Dark air-cured:. «:....<. 00.62.05: 7.2c |b. 


Conservation and parity payments will also be made on these crops 
in 1941, as follows: On wheat, 18 cents a bushel; rice, 2544 cents per 
bushel; flue-cured tobacco, 1.4 cents a pound; fire-cured, 1.7 cents. 


Question: “All this increase in price is very fine, but won’t farmers 
immediately overproduce these protected crops?” 

The 85 per cent parity loan will force the market prices of these crops 
up to the loan figure, but “government payments” will be made only to 
those producers who restrict their acreage to the allotments made under 
the 1941 Agricultural Adjustment program. Market quotas, which have 
been repeatedly voted by cotton and tobacco farmers and just in the last 
few weeks by wheat farmers, will likewise prevent an overproduction of 
these crops. 


Good Livestock Prices Question: wil this ‘85. per cent 
i i terfere wl e South s 
Will Continue parity plan in 


progress in diversification?” 

Since there is a surplus of wheat, 
cotton, and tobacco, whereas increased production of livestock products 
is considered essential to national defense, the government has already 
taken steps to insure an attractive price for certain livestock and live- 
stock commodities. It is pledged to go into the open market and pay 
the following minimum prices over the period 


ending June 30, 1943: 


Tobacco(Ib.) 
Cotton (Ib.) 16.1 cents Flue-cured 22.9 cents > y erp 9 cents a pound 
Wheat (bu.) $1.15 Burley 22.2 cents Carolina Low Country Dairy products (basis of butter). 31 cents a pound 
Corn (bu.) 83.5 cents Fire-cured 10.6 cents “a COI os cc chsscsiscic naeesezesbtine stn tond . 15 cents a pound 
Rice (bu.) $1.06 Dark air-cured —_ 8.5 cents (A Southern Poem to Memorize) Egss.... 22 cents a pound 





Parity Price vs, Q#estion: “What is 


A the difference _ be- 
Parity Income _....., « parity price 


: and a parity income?” 
It is possible for a crop to bring a parity 
Price and yet its producers not receive “parity 
income.” This is because parity income de- 
pends on volume of production as well as price. 
For example, cotton in 1922 sold for better than 
the then parity price of approximately 20 cents, 
but since it was a small crop of only 
9,750,000 bales, there was not enough cotton 
Money when divided among all producers to 
give them “parity income.” 

Question: “What are the prospects for the 
941 cotton crop to bring a parity price and a 
Parity income?” 

Supported by an 85 per cent parity loan, the 
market price for 1941 crop should be about 
13.75 cents a pound. Added to this price, there 
will be government payments of 2% cents a 


For our South Carolina poem Mrs, 
Johnson suggests Archibald Rutledge’s 
hauntingly beautiful description of the 
historic and picturesque “Low Coun- 
try” around Charleston: 


If in my songs the note of grief is heard, 
The sound of evening bells and elegies, 
ey We by moonlight of the mocking- 


‘The night-wind through the dim and 
dreaming trees— 
My voice is of my Country. .... 


You teh not hear me singing. But you 
ear 

The twilight wind through myrtle, bay 
and pine; 

The mystery of marshes wide and drear; 

The golden bells of the lustrous jasmine 
vine; 

The grieving loveliness that live oaks 
wear; 

The wildwood where the sad lost 
moonbeams shine. 


Since livestock products are so vital to the 
defense program, Southern farmers may be 
sure that their efforts to balance their farm 
programs through the addition of livestock will 
be well rewarded. 


Better Support for ‘I conclusion 


we would es- 
e e . 

Farm Organizations pecially em- 

phasize _ this 
one point: For this great achievement in 
bringing returns from farm labor so much 
nearer in line with wages of industrial labor, 
our farmers must thank their organizations. 
Whether it is right or wrong, the truth is that 
neither labor, agriculture, nor industry can get 
its rights in Washington without everlasting 
lobbying and pressure through salaried organ- 
ization representatives. If farmers are to pros- 
per, they must not only join and stick to their 
organizations but they must do one more thing 
—they must be willing to pay enough mem- 
bership fees and dues to make these organi- 
zations as effective and powerful in Washing- 
ton as are the organizations representing man- 
ufacturers and labor unions. 
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WENTY-SIX years ago, a 

young preacher, Paul Doran, 

went to a rural parish on 

Calfkiller River in White 
County, Tenn. Twenty-eight differ- 
ent pastors had served here during 
the previous 25 years. Each one left 
as soon as he could get away. It was a 
parish with many unsolved prob- 
lems. The ministers had to learn or 
leave. They left. But Doran has 
been here 26 years and hopes to stay 
much longer. 

When he came he found weak 
churches, poor farms, low-grade 
schools, and a discouraged people. 
The timber had been cut off and sold. 
The hillsides had been plowed. 
Cover crops were not grown. The 
topsoil was soon washed away, leav- 
ing only the bare hillsides and deep 
gullies. As the topsoil went down 
toward the Gulf of Mexico, the in- 
come also went down. Lack of in- 
come meant poor schools. Over half 
of the teachers hadn’t finished the 
eighth grade. The average school 
term was 3'4 months. The children 
walked to school over muddy roads. 
There wasn’t a mile of improved 
roads in the entire county. The 
main church on Mr. Doran’s circuit 
had only 10 paying members. Three 
members “in good standing” each 
paid $1 a year in recognition of the 
service of the church to them and 
their families. 


When Mr. Doran 
came, there were 
4 churches on the 
circuit with memberships of 20, 40, 
12, and 12. Now there are 11 


Saves Soil to 
Save Souls 


churches with a total membershiv of 


800. The church budget is now 30 
times what it was when he came. 
There are now 110 miles of improved 
roads in the parish, where there were 
none before. The average yield of 
corn per acre has increased from 18 
bushels to 42. A stranger driving 
through this county today can tell 
when he reaches this parish by the 
painted houses and landscaped 
grounds. Religion has found ex- 
pression in the total life of the com- 
munity. 

This pastor’s first decision about 
his new parish was that he must lift 
the economic level of his people. So 
he bought a farm. Some of his peo- 
ple complained that it was the poor- 
est farm in the community. It was 
what he needed, though, because its 
topsoil had been washed away and 
it gave him a chance for a clear dem- 
onstration in soil building. His first 
year he raised only 2 bushels of corn 
to the acre. The last year he had 
corn in that same field the yield was 
73 bushels to the acre. 


He set apart 2 acres back of the 
church for demonstration plots. One 
plot he cultivated in the usual 
method that had been followed by 
his neighbors. In adjoining plots 
he planted soybeans, lespedeza, crim- 
son clover, and alfalfa — all soil- 
building crops. Lime was used to 
counteract the acidity. The farmers 
watched the results. Today there are 
79 fields of alfalfa in this parish and 
over half the county has been limed. 

With a soil auger and an assistant, 
this orthodox preacher went about 
testing the different fields in his par- 
ish. The businessmen in the near- 
est town helped him fit out his lab- 








Paul Doran, minister to farmers in 
a large Tennessee parish for 26 years. 


oratory. His wife’s fruit jars were 
used to hold the samples. His home 
soon looked like a room in a college 
of agriculture. He classified all the 
land in the parish into 12 different 
types and discussed with his farm- 
ers suitable crops and_ necessary 
methods of cultivation for each type. 
Soil conservation and soul saving 
became integral parts of his program 
of rebuilding community life. 


Night Schools 
and Cooperation 


Along with 
the experi- 
ments in soil 
building came similar experiments 
with livestock. Hampshire sheep 
were agreed upon, likewise Jersey 
Giants for meat and White Leghorns 
for eggs. The first purebred Jersey 
cow in this parish 
belonged to the 
church. Jerseys 
were selected for 
milk and Here- 
fords for beef. When all raised the 
same breed the marketing problems 
were simplified. 


By RALPH 


Improvement of farm practices or 
of personal religious living, Mr. 
Doran believes, is an educational 
process. The first year he came he 
started a night school. During the 
three winter months, when the eve- 
nings were long and work was slack 
the farmers would spend two hours 
for five evenings a week at the 
manse. One man would be given a 
church paper and would be asked 
to report on it on the following eve- 
ning. Another would be given a 
farm paper to read and report on 
some article and tell how that bit 
of information could be applied to 


Drew Theological Seminary 





® Instead of a fiction story 
this month here’s a true story 

. a most amazing true 
story . . the story of one 
simple life whose unselfish 
usefulness must be a surprise, 
a challenge, and an inspira. 
tion to every man or woman, 
boy or girl; who reads it. And 
having read it, suppose you 
next write us not more than 
1,000 words (500 is better) 
about “The Most Useful Per. 
We'll pay $25 
for the best letter sent us by 
July 30.... 
the five next best letters. 


son I Know.” 


and $5 each for 


local conditions and needs. These 
men were thus not only trained in 
the techniques of farming but at the 
same time in methods of church 
work. The enrollment at this night 
school has varied from 12 to 44 men. 

One of the results of this night 
school was the organization of a 
consumer-producer cooperative. The 
pastor asked the local merchant to 
act as its agent and business mana- 
ger. This man goes to Nashville or 
Cincinnati twice a week, hauling 
the farmers’ cattle, potatoes, wool, 
or lambs, and to the tobacco markets 
with their tobacco crop. He charges 
a fixed sum for hauling. If a farmer 
wants 100 pounds of sugar or a keg 
of nails or anything in large lots, he 
brings the product on the return trip 
and charges transportation costs. If 
this same farmer wants to buy or 
sell in small quantities, he does this 
at this man’s store as formerly. The 
local merchant, therefore, is retailer 
of small quantities and a sales mana- 
ger and transportation agent of larger 
orders through the cooperative. This 
cooperative society has been operat- 
ing successfully for 25 years and has 
44 families in its membership. 


Gardensand Mr. Doran said 
Health that when he first 

came no one in the 
community raised spinach, carrots, 
cauliflower, or kale. A prize was 
therefore awarded each year to the 
home that had the best vegetable 
garden. A recent winner raised 33 
different varieties. 


Along with the yearly prize for the ° 


best vegetable garden is a similar 
award for the best flower garden. 
Beauty is put ona 
par with health. 
Home _ nursing 
and first aid have 
also been taught. 
Each year all who come on certain 
days are immunized against diphthe- 
ria, typhoid, and other communicable 
diseases. The county health depart- 
ment and the home demonstration 
agent help in this. Yet there is still 
too much sickness. The pastor 1 
often called into homes where peo 
ple are sick. It costs from $15 to $25 
to get a doctor out from the city for 
one visit in the remote parts of the 
parish. So the pastor helps with 
minor ailments and calls the doctor 
when necessary. The health officer 
assists with preventive medicine. 
Whenever a young man of integ- 
rity in this parish is ready to marty 
and start his own home, this pastof 
takes as much (See page 4 


A. FELTON 
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ITHOUT tractors we 
couldn’t have stayed 
in business.” 

Will Howard Smith, 
president of McQueen Smith Farms, 
Autauga County, Ala., is talking. 
Few men in the Southeast know more 
about power farming equipment and 
how to use it effectively than do Mr. 
Smith, his brothers, and nephews, 
as well as all other members of the 
organization. 

Most surprising to the uninformed 
visitor, however, will probably be 
the early discovery that the Smith 
family has not used tractors and 
tractor equipment to get rid of ten- 
ants and get more returns for them- 
selves from an all-cotton farm or to 
turn to an all-grain and _ livestock 
system. As equipment on the planta- 
tions has been increased and im- 
proved, the number of cash crops has 
grown, the condition of tenants has 
improved, and the soil-saving and 
soil-building program extended. “We 
still have as many families as ever,” 
says Mr. Smith. “Our vegetable de- 
velopment has helped to keep all 
labor, and keep it busy the year 
round.” Many of the Negroes have 
their own cars and radios and electric 
wiring is being extended to their 
homes as rapidly as practicable. 

“Every year or two,” Mr. Smith 
will point out, “we get rid of another 
eyesore somewhere.” Mule scrapes, 
tractors, and harrow plows make it 
possible. In two or three years the 
gully has disappeared and good crops 
are growing over it. Cash crops 
now include cotton, hogs, cattle, 
peanuts, turnips, mustard, collards, 
spinach, and several other vegetables, 
and cotton seed, oats, and corn. 

But with all their more than twenty 
tractors Mr. Smith believes that for 
some land and some jobs mules will 
always be better; thinks now in fact 
that for their set-up a 60-40 plan is 
about right: 60 per cent of the 
power coming from tractors, 40 front 
mules. 

Hogs are one of the cash crops that 
have been added as land and equip- 
ment have improved, and more feed 
could be produced cheaper. “Last 
year,” Mr. Smith says, “the boys 
grumbled when I set a goal of $125 
in meat from every sow but it was 
more than reached.” There are one 
100-sow unit, one 50-sow unit, two 
25-sow units. “We try to have sows 
farrow March 1 and September 1 and 
to sell in 6 months at 200 pounds,” he 
continues as visitors are shown one 
of the units. “We plan to raise all 
pigs on clean ground by moving A- 
houses from place to place. Spring 
litters we grow out on clover pasture, 
tipened oats, soybeans, and early 
corn; fall litters we grow on pasture 
and corn. In a 100-sow unit we bring 
up 25 gilts every six months to re- 


They have to eat hearty, for market 
tme is less than six months away. 





Oowered 
or 
iversitied 
arming 


Nephew Owen Murfee, Jr., handles the vegetable unit 
as well as a large cotton acreage and feed crops. 


Both cattle and hogs get the benefit of white Dutc 
clover. Look at this rank, solid mass of growth from 


1940 fall seeding. 


place old sows that are constantly 
being eliminated.” 

Better than 6 pigs per litter are be- 
ing sold. Out of the spring farrow- 
ings 83 sows had farrowed 654 pigs. 
These large litters are obtained by 
picking sows and boars with pro- 
lific tendencies, by flushing sows and 
having boars in good flesh at breed- 
ing, by good care to keep down 
worms and disease, by protection of 
pigs with guard rails, and by not 
using careless and very heavy sows. 

A vegetable unit has also come 
along with increased power. One day 
in late March 400 dozen turnips and 
700 bushels of mustard and turnip 
salad were loaded and that was not 
a record day. For much of the sea- 
son vegetables also furnish employ- 
ment when there otherwise would 
be little to do. As much as 500 acres 
have been planted from fall to spring. 
This last season there were around 
300. One of the interesting sidelights 
is the fact that broadcast applications 
of fertilizers have proved most satis- 







factory; otherwise, vegetable stands 
have often been poor. 

The vetch and small grains pro- 
gram makes maximum use of tractor 
equipment. When time comes to 
plant, in early October, planting 
starts regardless of how dry the 
weather may be. “If it is dry we 
dust in and plant shallow,” Mr. 
Smith tells you. Having watched 
neighbors using it successfully for 


two or three years, 
Mr. Smith himself 
adopted Common 
vetch last fall and it 
did fine. Seed cost 
about half what hairy 
does and for several 
years at least Com- 
mon has not winter- 
killed in the Pratt- 
ville section. When 
vetchturning time 

comes, in spring, 
tractor outfits may run day and 
night. Turning 3 to 4 inches deep 
costs about 50 cents an acre and if 
necessary the land will be disked to 
get rid of any vetch still living. Corn 
behind vetch is cultivated two or 
three times and is averaging 30 
bushels per acre. Some years the 
yield has gone to 40 bushels. Mr. 
Smith is coming more to planting 
cora in a furrow to save cultivation. 


$2,000,000 in Kudzu Crowns 


FARMERS in 7 Southeastern 

states can sell around $2,000,000 
worth of kudzu crowns during each 
of the next several years, from the 
200,000 acres now growing. 


Seedling plants have proved to be 
very satisfactory but the supply of 
seed from Japan has been so reduc- 
ed that if kudzu acreage is expanded 
as rapidly as is desirable, it will be 
necessary to depend largely upon 
crowns. 

The demand for kudzu plants has 
grown from less than 5 million in 
1935 to 70 million 
in 1941. Farmers 
would have planted 
fully twice as many 
plants in 1941 if they 
had _ been available. 
The present trend in- 
dicates that there will 
be a demand for sev- 
eral hundred million 
crowns during each 
of the next several 
years. 

Farmers who once 


By R. Y. BAILEY 


Agronomist, Soil Conservation Service 


considered kudzu a dangerous pest, 
to be planted only in gullies and 
other waste places, are now plant- 
ing it on the steeper portions of 
their best cultivated fields for hay, 
grazing, and even as a soil-improv- 
ing legume. 

Results of field experiments re- 
ported in the January Progressive 
Farmer showed that yields of corn 
following kudzu averaged 30 bush- 
els per acre, an increase of more 
than 20 bushels over yields on simi- 
lar land where kudzu was not 
grown. The results would probably 
have been even more outstanding if 
kudzu had been planted on the better 
classes of land. 

Surely there is a definite place in 
the agriculture of this section for a 
soilimproving legume that has 
proved its ability to transform poor 
land into 30-bushel corn land in less 
than 5 years! 


If during the winter of 1941-42, 
farmers plowed 25,000 acres of the 
kudzu now growing in the South- 
east, about 375 million crowns (based 
on an average of 15,000 in previous 
years) should be obtained. A simi- 
lar acreage could be plowed each 
year as long as there is a demand 
for crowns. The 375 million crowns 
would, if sold at $5.50 per thousand, 
bring $2,062,500. 

If the 25,000 acres from which 
it is being proposed that crowns be 
harvested were planted to corn in 
1942, it should produce 500,000 bush- 
els (worth $250,000 to $350,000) 
more than would be grown on an 
equal acreage of similar land where 
kudzu has not grown. 

3y cultivating the corn only once 
or twice, the stand of kudzu would 
be restored by the end of the first 
growing season and either hay or 
grazing would be available by the end 
of the second summer. 

A net return of $30, or more, can 
be realized from the sale of crowns 
from an acre. 
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Courtesy Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures. 


“Her new green flowered-muslin dress spread its twelve 


yards of billowing material over her hoops. ... . 


@ A new appreciation of cot- 
and the 
great influence of old South- 


ton dress material 


ern fashions on current dress 
styles make especially timely 
the portrayal on our cover 
page and this delightful re- 
view of eighty years of South- 
ern fashions by Miss Keller of 
the Tennessee Extension Serv- 
ice. Incidentally, the 1941 
cotton stamp program offers 
wives and daughters of cotton 
farmers surprisingly favor- 
able opportunities for buying 
all kinds of cotton dresses 
for home, school, and sport. 


OUTHERN women of_ the 

middle nineteenth century 

(1840 to 1870) revolted from 

the Grecian simplicity of the 
previous period and returned to the 
voluminous skirts of earlier colonial 
days. Skirts became eight or ten 
yards in circumference, never less 
than five. 

The movie, “Gone With the 
Wind” (which is said to have been 
seen by 45,000,000 persons), portrays 
its heroine, Scarlet, on a-bright April 
afternoon in 1861 wearing a costume 
typical of the period: 

Her new green flowered-muslin dress 
spread its twelve yards of billowing mate- 
rial over her hoops, and exactly matched 
the flat-heeled green morocco slippers her 
father had recently brought her from At- 
lanta. 


Silk material was the general fa- . 


vorite in the sixties and no wardrobe 
was complete without at least one silk 
dress. During and after the War Be- 
tween the States, the Southern wom- 
an ripped, sponged, and turned her 
best black silk dress and remade it 
again and again. 


” 


The restricted social life of the Old 
South and the economies in dress 
practiced after the War Between the 
States by the once most fashionable 
element are both interesting and 
pathetic. Many families had trunks- 
ful of “before-the-war” finery which 
had to be made over because of ad- 
vanced prices during wartime and 
because of the worthlessness of Con- 
federate money. Southern women 
cultivated an indifference to Paris 
fashions and instead of following 
Fashion, they set their own fashions. 
Invention, that clever daughter of ne- 
cessity, devised a costume for a South- 
ern belle, a description of which was 
sent to a London paper. This dress 
was made in Macon, Ga., and was 
fashioned of unbleached muslin, 
trimmed with gourd seed buttons 
dyed crimson. 


Probably in no 
time in the his- 
tory of fashions 
in this country—unless it is in the year 
1941—have clothes been so typically 
an American product as they were 
from 1870 to 1900. Styles of dress 
still originated in Paris and London 
but Southern women avidly learned 
of fashion via “Godey’s Lady’s Book” 
—that first and still famous Ameri- 
can fashion book. In 1836 Louis A. 
Godey of Philadelphia merged his 
“Lady’s Book” with a rival publica- 
tion called “Ladies’ Magazine,” edit- 
ed by Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale. Mrs. 
Hale was made editor in chief of the 
combined magazines and as the first 
woman editor in America presided 
over the destinies of “Godey’s Lady’s 
Book” for more than 40 years. 


1870-1900 
Were American 


Mrs. Hale realized that hoop skirts, 
18-inch basques, and 3 starched petti- 
coats were not built along the lines 
of health and she did much for re- 





form in dress. But perhaps the ad- 
vent of the bicycle and Charles Dana 
Gibson in the nineties did more for 
women’s dress than all the reformers. 
Shirtwaists, circular skirts, and sailor 
hats came into being, along with the 
“bicycle built for two” and the fam- 
ous Gibson Girl. In 1906 roller skat- 
ing came into vogue and with it some 
of the dress reforms advocated by 
Mrs. Amelia Bloomer as early as 1851. 
Her once derided “bloomers” blos- 
somed eventually into knickerbockers 
for lady cyclists and bloomer girls’ 
baseball teams. Would that Mrs. 
Bloomer might return to see the ab- 
breviated shorts, and other fashion- 
able costumes worn today! 


The Gibson Girl 
dominated the 
first part of the 
century with her sailor hat, sleeves 
that bulged over the hands, straight- 
front corset, high collars, and button 
shoes; princess gowns, ostrich 
plumes, and feather boas; the caps 
and dusters, the goggles and veils of 
the infant motor age. In the wear- 
ing of these fussy absurdities, the 
Gibson Girl gave them distinction 
and even beauty, and made herself 
the ideal of every young woman of 
that day. The Merry Widow and 
the Florodora Sextette also had their 
part in the setting of fashions at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 


About 1910 the skirt became nar- 


Many Changes 
in 80 Years 



















































row at the bottom, the waistline was 
high, and there were many varieties 
of drapery and overskirts. The 
sheath gown of 1914, made famous 
by Anna Held and Lillian Russell, 
suddenly changed to the full skirt 
which was worn shorter, not only for 
street, but for evening wear as well, 

With World War I, skirts went 
up, corsets were discarded or s0 
modified as to be put on easily and 
to allow considerable freedom of 
motion. Hair that had been “wom- 
an’s crowning glory” became a nui- 
sance and fell from the barber's 
shears. During the next decade a 
dress was a short, straight slip which 
hung from shoulders, belted about 
the hips and later at the waist. 

The 10 years between 1920 and 
1930 saw a hodgepodge of fashions 
with no very distinctive style. The 
last decade has seen some changes ir, 
woman’s dress but perhaps not as 
decided as in days of the War Be- 
tween the States and the gay nineties. 

Today all over the country women 


_ can buy First Fashions of America. 


American designers are on their toes 
for new ideas in clothes. Cotton 
prints have designs taken from a 
New England weather vane, the 
Liberty Bell, and the palace gates 
of Williamsburg’s royal governor. 
The modern evening dress of flow- 
ered chintz with enormous skirt and 
fichu-like top marks a direct descent 
from Virginia’s colonial beauties. 
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The Hit Dog 
Hasn’t Howled! 


An Amazing Story That Few Cotton 


and Peanut Farmers Know 


INCE the beginning of the 

AAA, Northern farmers have 

been most concerned about 

increasing livestock competi- 
tion from the South. But unbiased 
investigations have usually convinced 
them that the South never had pro- 
duced, and probably never would 
produce, enough livestock to be a 
factor in national production. 

At the same time, Southerners 
seem to have taken it for granted 
that there was no danger from possi- 
ble adjustments in other sections; or 
probably we expected the federal gov- 
ernment to protect us from such pos- 


By M. J. 
FUNCHESS 


Director, Alabama 
Experiment Station 





sibilities. Well, let’s look at the de- 
velopment of soybeans as a commer- 
cial crop in the Corn Belt and its effect 
on the income of Southern farmers. 
Most of the soybean development was 
originally thought to be due to its use 
in industry. Little was said of soy- 
beans competing with peanuts and 
cotton seed. Acreage figures from 
the U.S.D.A. show how serious the 
problem has become: 


SOYBEAN ACREAGE HARVESTED 


FOR BEANS . 

State 1928 1938 1940 
Ohio 37,000 274,000 560,000 
Indiana 69,000 477,000 814,000 
Illinois 186,000 1,452,000 2,008,000 
Iowa 21,000 321,000 733,000 








Total.... 313,000 2,524,000 4,115,000 


Note how harvested acreage in 
these 4 states jumped from 313,000 in 
1928 to 2,524,000 10 years later. By 
1940 the acreage for harvest was 13 
times that of the 1928 crop. The to- 
tal crop in these 4 states occupies more 
than 6 million acres. If all of it were 
harvested, soybean meal production 
might approximate the total cotton- 
seed meal crop. 

Industrial uses account for possibly 
5. per cent of the soybean crop grown 
on this large area. The part not used 
for such purposes is milled and 
made into meal and oil which com- 
pete directly with meals and oils 
made from peanuts and cotton seed. 
Everyone is familiar with what has 
happened to the cotton acreage. To 
a less extent, however, is the public 
familiar with the peanut acreage as 
teported below: 


PEANUT ACREAGE PICKED AND 





THRESHED 

State 1928 1938 1940 
Virginia 162,000 157,000 164,000 
N.C. 200,000 + 243,000 ~—- 255,000 
Georgia 389,000 590,000 663,000 
Florida 49,000 75,000 94,000 

_ Alabama 192,000 265,000 290,000 
» Texas 129,000 260,000 295,000 
_ Total 1,121,000 1,590,000 1,761,000 


~~ In’1939 and 1940 and for several 
Years preceding, the federal govern- 


ment had control of peanut acreage; 
and the increase from 1928 to 1940 
was about 1.5 times, while soybeans 
for harvest were being increased 13 
times. In 1928, soybeans for harvest 
in the 4 Corn Belt states totaled less 
than one-third of the harvested pea- 
nut acreage in the states listed; in 
1940 soybean acreage was more than 
twice as large as the peanut acreage. 
The soybean crop in Illinois in 1939 
had a cash farm value of $34,952,271 
—just about $2,500,000 less than the 
entire 1939 Alabama cotton crop. 

Now, let’s consider, in the next 
set of figures, the production of soy- 
bean meal and oi, and the quantity 
of these commodities in relation to 
the production of meal and oil from 
cotton and peanuts: 
SUPPLIES OF COTTONSEED, PEANUT, 

AND SOYBEAN OILS 
(In thousands of pounds) 


Cottonseed Peanut Soybean 
Production 
1929 . 1,572,000 27,078 13,424 
1939......... 1,409,000 85,467 416,111 
Imports 
1929) 5042 2 14,480 11,229 
1939... 68,570 10,194 2,487 
Exports 
1929: 2: 31,998 85 4,898 
ci: ae 4,212* Z 7,142 
*1938 


It is readily seen from these figures 
that soybean oil and meal have paral- 
leled the increase in acres for harvest. 
In 1928, the production of oil from 
soybeans was small, but by 1939 it 
was nearly a third that of cottonseed 
oil, and nearly five times the produc- 
tion of peanut oil. In the same period, 
imports of cottonseed oil increased, 
while imports of soybean oil decreas- 
ed. While exports of cottonseed oil 
were decreased, there was a slight in- 
crease in the export of soybean oil. 

The production of soybean meal in 
1929 was only 40,000 tons; by 1939 


it was 1,054,000 tons, or more than. 


one-half as large as the tonnage 
of cottonseed meal. Peanut meal 
produced increased from 27,000 tons 
in 1928 to 65,000 tons in 1939, but 
soybean meal increased from 40,000 
tons to 1,054,000 tons. Imports of 
soybean meal were reduced and ex- 
ports apparently increased during 
this period. Exports of cottonseed 








ee 


The implied challenge by Director Funchess is to push livestock—hogs, 
beef, poultry, dairying, ete.—as we have never pushed livestock before. 


meal suffered a severe loss during this 

time, as these figures will show: 
CAKE AND MEAL FROM COTTON 
SEED, PEANUTS, AND SOYBEANS 


(in tons) 


Cotton Sced Peanut Soybean 

Production 

1929 2,232,000 27,000 40,000 

1939........ 2,023,000* 65,000 1,054,000 
Imports 

LORDS acne See 8,000 74,000 

he ee . 11,000 12,000 
Exports 

1929......... 338,240 . 

1939 38,987 27,000 

*1938 


In a few words, these four sets 
of figures say that cottonseed and pea- 
nut oils and meals are being sup- 
planted on a huge scale by soybean 
oil and meal. 


In January 1941, 38 per cent cot- 
tonseed meal was quoted at $29, 
45 per cent peanut meal at $22. 
Is there anyone who thinks cot- 
tonseed and peanut meals would be 
as low as they are if an enormous ton- 
nage of soybean meal and oil had not 
been produced in recent years? About 
40,000 tons of soybean meal are used 
in feeds in Wisconsin, and cottonseed 
meal has almost disappeared from 
the markets. 


Now, our first reaction might be 
to protest to the government against 
this type of uncontrolled competition. 
But did not these Midwest farmers do 
the logical thing under the circum- 
stances? Their corn acreage was be- 
ing reduced, and they turned to any- 
thing else they could grow and turn 
into cash. And since a crop of har- 
vested peanuts is very hard on the 
land, and since we already have 
more than our share of poor land, the 
restriction on harvested peanuts may 





have been a blessing; and at the 
same time, it may be a blessing that 
soybean acreage has not been con- 
trolled, so that the first case of un- 
controlled competition comes from 
the Corn Belt itself. 


Rather than object to this program, 
is it not up to us in the South to fol- 
low the example set by our neighbors 
and develop a program for our con- 
ditions that will increase our in- 
come? The total cash sales of cat- 
tle, hogs, milk, eggs, butter, etc., in 
this country amount to billions of 
dollars each year. Shall we spend our 
time bemoaning our hard lot, or shall 
we determine to do something to 
help ourselves? If we are not whip- 
ped, then let’s go after a real farm pro- 
gram—one that builds land, produces 
food and feed, and supports a 
livestock program that will enable 
us to get a bigger share of the 
American farm dollar. Let’s have 
a fatm program that uses as 
feed an ever-increasing quan- 
tity of our cottonseed and peanut 
meal to increase our livestock pro- 
duction and at the same time helps 
dispose of a commodity that is meet- 
ing increasing competition in the 
markets of the country. Farmers 
are practically assured a good price 
for livestock and livestock products 
for the next year or two and this is 
the time for us to make a supreme 
effort to increase our livestock pro- 
duction, using our own feeds, to- 
gether with our pastures, in order 
that we may increase our income 
from livestock sources. If we do not 
adopt a program of this sort, what 
hope have we for improvement in 
our income next year, or ten years 
hence, or ever? 


Starts in July for Early Grazing 


Fj ONE sure way to early winter 
grazing, Superintendent Fred 
Stewart, of Alabama’s Tennessee Val- 
ley Experiment Station is convinc- 
ed, is July-planted crimson clover. 
In mid-December last year he had 
25 acres 3 to 5 inches high following 
winter oats cut for grain that “would 
supply grazing to carry 10 or 12 
head of cattle through the winter or 
50 or more hogs.” Here is Mr. Stew- 
art’s method that has been so very 
successful: 

“Just as soon as moisture conditions 


permit, after oats are taken off, we 
turn the stubble and keep the soil 
harrowed (fallowed) until the July 
rains come to moisten and firm the 
soil down. Usually during the first 
half of July, we seed broadcast about 
15 pounds of clean, inoculated seed 
per acre and cover with a disk har- 
row run rather shallow or with a 
weighted drag harrow. We have 
followed this procedure for 4 years 
and have succeeded in getting crim- 
son clover to stick and grow success- 
fully each time. 


“We believe it to be a good farm 
practice, especially on farms where 
winter oats are grown on fair to 
good land and, of course, where the 
farmer is raising some livestock. 
We have found by experience that 
the clover will supply a great deal of 
fall, winter, and early spring graz- 
ing and if the stock are taken off by 
the middle of March good yields of 
seed can be expected. After harvest- 
ing the seed we follow with soy- 
beans for seed, or good corn can usu- 
ally be made.” 
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@® When Editor Eugene But- 
ler went to South America 
one of the things about which 
we were most anxious to have 
his report was, “Why is Brazil 
increasing its cotton crop so 
rapidly?” And here’s news 
about great plantations with 
Japanese labor .... how the 
shift from coffee boosted cot- 
ton production .... and how 
railroads are opening great 
virgin forest areas to further 


expand cotton farming. 


Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
EAR ALEC: 

I have been in the state 
of Sao Paulo several days 
learning about the cotton 

industry of southern Brazil which, 
as you well know, has been giving 
our own cotton farmers serious com- 
petition in foreign markets in recent 
years. This letter is being written 
from Sao Paulo, the capital of the 
state of that name, and the industrial 


MR. 
BUTLER 


and agricultural center of all Brazil. 
The city, which boasts over a million 
population, is enjoying a tremendous 


building boom. 


Cotton Acreage Yesterday I was 
Still Increases west of here 
about 190 miles 
at Avare in a section where cotton 
has been an important crop for 10 or 
15 years. Still farther west, virgin 
forests are being cleared for cotton 
production. The crop is still on the 
increase in South Brazil, this year’s 
acreage being about 15 per cent larger 
than that of last season. Harvesting 
is now in progress. Acre yields are 
larger than usual but farmers are 
complaining about prices. 


From 100,000 to During the 5 
4,000,000 Acres years prior 
to 1930, Sao 
Paulo had only 100,000 to 200,000 
acres in cotton and produced less than 
100,000 bales. Its acreage was about 
10 per cent of the Brazilian total and 
about 15 per cent of its production. 
For the current season, Sao Paulo has 
about 4,000,000 acres out of a total of 
6% million, and will produce about 
two-thirds of the crop of the nation. 
Why the tremendous spurt? In 
the United States you quite often hear 
the blame laid on the administration’s 
cotton policy. The Brazilians give 
other reasons. The present cotton de- 
velopment in Sao Paulo dates from 
the coffee crisis of 1930. Coffee at one 
time provided over 70 per cent of the 
value of Brazil’s exports. As a re- 
sult of an overproduction with con- 
sequent low prices, which affected 
the economy of the entire nation, the 
national government set about to 
make Brazil less dependent on coffee. 
It not only taxed coffee heavily but 
forced coffee planters to sell to the 
government a considerable part of 
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their crop at sacrifice prices. Forty 
per cent of the crop of 1933-34 was 
taken over by the government at 40 
per cent of the market price. The 
following year, it forced the sale of 
35 per cent of the crop at prices which 
hardly paid for bags and delivery. 


Just about 
this time 
Brazil began 
to devalue its currency. You know 
what happened to the prices of cot- 
ton and wheat and other export crops 
when President Roosevelt devalued 
the dollar in 1933. They increased 
in price rapidly, while prices of do- 
mestically consumed crops rose much 
more slowly. Farm prices followed a 
similar course in Brazil after devalu- 
ation in 1929. 


With the price situation favorable 
to cotton production and coffee in the 
doldrums, the Brazilian government 
presented its comprehensive cotton 
program which had been 10 years in 
the making. Fortunately for Brazil, 
then followed 2 or 3 extremely favor- 
able years, and cotton production was 
off toa head start. It is probably true 
that our loan policy has made it easier 
to sell Brazilian cotton on foreign 
markets. But the spurt in cotton pro- 
duction in Sao Paulo started before 
and wou!d have come regardless of 
our own program. 

At Avare, in company with Mr. O. 
I. Seale, formerly of Nacogdoches, 
Tex., and now manager of gin and 


Devalued Dollar 
—Higher Prices 
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oil mill properties, I visited the 72,- 
000-acre Fazenda Recreio, owned by 
Senhor Arang Barcellos, which had 
4,000 acres of cotton. If there had 
been Negroes picking the cotton in- 
stead of Japanese, I would have 
fancied myself in North Georgia. 
There was red soil and rolling land, 
but nowadays you don’t find much 
cotton planted on Georgia hillsides 
as steep as many of the cotton fields 
I saw in Sao Paulo. Our better farm- 
ers would have such land in grass, 
but the Japanese farmers of South 
Brazil think nothing of planting cot- 
ton on a 10 or 15 per cent slope with 
rows running up and down the hill. 


The excellent top 
crop I saw re- 
minded me that 
Brazil has no boll weevil, but it does 
have the pink bollworm. “But we 
have had little damage from it this 
season,” said Senhor Borin, the man- 
ager. I wondered if in the U. S. we 
had placed enough emphasis on para- 
sites as a means of pink bollworm 
control. It is these parasites, fumiga- 
tion of seed, and burning of stalks 
that keep the pest from doing serious 
damage in South Brazil. 

Walking through the cotton fields, 
I saw a few dead stalks. “It’s the 
stalk borer,” said Senhor Borin, and 
with his knife he split open a stalk 
to show me Cotton Insect Enemy 
No. 1 in Brazil. At the base of the 
stalk we found several white grubs. 


Bollworm but 
No Weevil 


This larva, which is about 4% inch 
long, riddles the stalk, cutting off 
moisture and plant food, thus caus. 
ing the plant to wilt and die. Even 
so, it ordinarily does not do a great 
deal of damage to the crop. 


It is general- 
ly believed in 
the United 
States that the increase in cotton pro- 
duction in South Brazil has resulted 
from replacing coffee trees with cot- 
ton. However, the most important 
development has been the clearing of 
timber and brush land on the fron- 
tiers. As the railroads push farther 
inland, these areas are being settled 
by cotton farmers. Landowners pay 
$3 to $4 an acre for clearing heavily © 
timbered land. Trees and brush are 
cut in March, dry during the winter, 
and are piled around the stumps and 
burned before planting. Then cot- 
ton tenants plant cotton between the 
stumps with hoes, hand planters, and 
other primitive tools. The soil is 
very easily worked and a man with a 
hoe can do the job. 

Quite a bit of pasture land has been 
plowed up and planted to cotton, 
This has been a common practice 
where cotton is grown on coffee 
plantations. In the more settled areas, 


New Ground 
Planted to Cotton 


_cotton has replaced land formerly in 


corn, beans, and rice. In certain of 
the older coffee sections, coffee trees 
have been cut down and the land 
planted to cotton or cotton planted 
between the coffee trees. However, 
it is only an exceptional case where it 
has been necessary to cut down coffee 
trees in order to obtain land for cot- 
ton. In most instances the trees cut 
down were unprofitable and would 
have been abandoned anyway. 

As a matter of fact, the competition 


_ between coffee and cotton has been 


for labor and capital rather than for 
land, Sincerely yours, 


Alexander Nunn, 
Managing Editor. 


To: 


A Crop the Market Wanted 


THE CARROLLS, of Gwinnett 
=J County, Ga., experienced as hard 
luck as could befall a farm family. 
Two cotton crops were destroyed by 
weevils, two mules were lost, and 
there was serious sickness. 

The elder Carroll, John G., realiz- 
ing that money had to be made from 


By DOYLE JONES, JR. 


other sources, began experimenting 
in 1936 with a new tomato, a large 
and rather rare variety. From 40 
vines the first year, he has increased 
to 500 and has planted more than 
an acre patch this year. The $150 he 
made in 1940 he hopes to double 
this year. He sells his tomatoes ex- 
clusively to a large Atlanta grocery 
which has never paid him less than 
6% cents per pound. The father, 
because of advancing years, tends 
the tomatoes while his son, Vernie, 
does the heavy farm work. But let 
the Carrolls tell their story: 

“We sow the seed in February and 
in about six weeks plants are ready 
to set out. In setting the plants we 
dig a hole 18 inches square and 24 
inches deep and fertilize it with 
barnyard manure or compost. The 
plant is set about 10 inches deep, 
with the top of the plant almost level 
with the ground. It is usually July 


Vernie (left) and father, John G. 
Carroll, grow fancy tomatoes only. 


before we level up the hole. When 
the plant begins growing we train 
it up a pole. Pruning begins when 
the vine is trained and tied on the 
pole and continues until frost. The 
vines sometimes grow 12 feet high 
but the average is 9.” 

About twice during the growing 
season 400 pounds to the acre of 
4-8-4 cotton fertilizer is worked to 
the plants with hoe and rake. 2 

The largest tomato they have 
grown weighed 3% pounds. ; 

Tomatoes are far from the only 
things the Carrolls raise. The boll © 
weevils didn’t get their last cotton” 
crop for they made 9 bales on 7.87 
acres, and 5 bales on 2.6 acres. 

Vernie Carroll’s ambition is 
buy a home and he is trying to get 
out of debt to be eligible for the™ 
tenant-purchase program. a 

Five years on the rehabilitation: ; 
program, Vernie says: “If it hadnt 
been for the FSA program I would 
probably be on relief or working 1 : 
a sawmill. It is the thing for a poor 
man who wants to work.” 
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CHEVROLET 


Value Leader ... Sales Leader 
for the 10th time in the last 11 years! 


QO HDSa ENGINE Jisy NO NO 
ris} NO NO 


CONCEALED 
SAFETY-STEPS 


VACUUM-POWER SH 
ATNOEXTRA COST 
BODY BY FISHER 


WITH UNISTEEL TURRET TOP YES NO | NO 
UNITED KNEEACTION (3: NO NO 
BOXGIRDER FRAME Aix NO NO 


ORIGINAL FISHER NO DRAFT 
VENTILATION 


TPTOE-MATIC CLUTCH Ay NO NO 


forty FIRST because its FINEST 

















Again in ’41, Chevrolet leads all other cars 
in popular demand—because buyers are con- 
vinced it leads all other cars in dollar value! 


One belief, above all others, 
dominates the mind of 
America, and that belief is: 

The public is perfectly 
capable of judging values once 
it has been given all the facts; 
and, in the long run, public 
opinion of values is—right! 

Once again, in °41, public 
opinion is saying that Chevro- 
let is the finest motor car value 
on the market, and is saying 
this, not with words only, but 
with record popular demand! 

For, after eyeing all cars for 


design and appearance .. . 
after trying all cars for per- 


formance and economy 

after comparing all cars for 
value—the record shows that 
America is buying more Chev- 
rolets than any other make, 
just as America has been doing 
for ten of the last eleven years! 


The U.S. A. picks.Chevrolet! 
Picks it as the outstanding buy 
of 1941! And once you test 
Chevrolet thoroughly, we be- 
lieve you'll agree the U. S. A. 
is right! 

Better visit your nearest 
Chevrolet dealer and buy ‘‘the 
finest motor car value on the 
market’’—today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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There’s a Put your fist 


TRICK through a 


TRiICete cwearette paper 








HOW IT’S DONE 


Cut a slit in a rolling paper (the 
short way—see left). Then fold in 
half along the slit. Now cut through 
exactly as shown by dotted lines 
<-fggad atalert (right). Gently unfold the sheet 
and win your bet by putting your 
fist through the unbroken edges of 
the paper. For a larger hole, make 
more of cuts shown at right. 


BUT THERE’S NO TRICK TO THIS: 


ROLL SMOOTH, TRIM 
SMOKES " "$627 2Eonvs: 
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EASY AND FAST— 
THATS PRINCE ALBERT! 
P.A. HUGS THE PAPER. 
NO SPILLING, NO SIFTING 
OUT. | GO FOR THAT RICH, 
TOBACCO-Y TASTE, ~ 
TOO, WITHOUT A TRACE 
OF TONGUE-BITE. 
THATS REAL 
MILDNESS, 
you Ber! 

































In recent laboratory ‘‘smok- 
ing bowl’ tests, Prince Albert 
burned 


86 DEGREES 
COOLER 
than the average of the 30 


other of the largest-selling 
brands tested= coolest of all! 












R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N.C, 











Cooler, milder in pipes, too! 


fine roll-your-own 
cigarettes in every 
handy pocket tin of 
Prince Albert 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 

















WHEN we throw a little ferti- 
=Jlizer on the pasture we start 
looking to see how much better the 
grass and clover is going to grow. 
But is that necessarily the right 
measuring stick? 

Trained livestock men think of 
pastures in terms of pounds of beef 
they will produce or quantities of 
milk. This they have learned from 
the animals themselves. Added to 
the knowledge that all that glitters 
isn’t gold, they’ve found that all 
grass that looks alike isn’t equally 
good feed. 

Tennessee experiment station re- 
search workers found that red clover 
hay grown in a section-of the state 
where the soils are poor in phos- 
phorus was itself low in phosphorus. 
Red clover hay grown where the soil 
was rich in phosphorus contained 
2'%4 times as much phosphorus as the 
other. In a three months’ feeding 
test, calves getting the hay rich in 
phosphorus gained twice as much as 
those getting the same quantity of 
hay low in phosphorus content. 

Another feeding test disclosed the 
fact that you can’t make up for the 
deficiency by feeding more of low- 
phosphate hay. Even the phosphorus 
it contains is not as easily available 
as that in the hay from the better 
phosphate land. Pity the poor cow 
grazing on poor pasture on poor 
land. Even the little she gets is of 
less value. 


Wisconsin Quotes In brief form 

we quote 
some findings of Wisconsin research 
workers which should be of interest 
in this territory: 

“Never, in the experience of Wis- 
consin investigators, has full-grown 
sorghum or Sudan grass proved 
poisonous, either before or after 
frost.” Speaking of Sudan they say: 
“Tt is the short grass of less than 12 
inches which is dangerous.” 


“DAIRY cows ate fair quantities 
of molasses-rye silage — but they 





showed quite plainly that they were 
not fond of it.” 


“UNFERTILIZED pasture not 
only has shown the poorest yields, 
but also the highest proportion of 
weeds.” 


A TRENCH silo built in 1938 was 
filled with 90 tons of green chopped 
corn in the early dent stage. Two 


By 
Ww. Cc. 
LASSETTER 





years later one end was opened. “The 
silage was in excellent condition, hay- 
ing a good appearance and odor, and 
showing no signs of top spoilage.” 
The silo was resealed and will be 
opened up again from year to year, 
They might find out how long good 
silage properly sealed will keep. 


SUDAN grass doesn’t furnish as 
many days of grazing as some others, 
“partly because the cattle tend to eat 
more .... Therefore, it doesn’t 
last as long. 


Screw Worms Livestock men in 
the Southeast 
again caution everyone to keep a 
sharp lookout for screw worm in- 
festations. These begin only in 
wounds of live animals but they may 
complete their development in the 
carcass after the animal has died and 
become a menace to other livestock. 


It is urged therefore that carcasses 
of dead animals be destroyed and 
that the ground around them be thor- 
oughly cleaned up because some of 
the more mature screw worms leave 
the carcass and bore into the soil. 
later to emerge and produce flies. 
Burning the carcass on top of the 
ground and spreading the fire at least 
three feet around it is considered one 
of the most effective methods. 


Sheepman’s Calendar 


Z. A. MASSEY of the Georgia 
Experiment Station offers this 
concise month-by-month calendar as 
a practical guide for the man who 
wants to handle his sheep and lambs 


for the largest profits: 

July—Drench for worms. Get ready to 
start breeding season about July 10. Put 
ewes on fresh pasture for better breeding 
results. 

July 1—Drench the ewes for stomach 
worms. (See ‘Bulletin 200 for details). 
If possible, put the ewes on fresh pasture. 

July 10—Trim the tags from the docks 
of the ewes. Turn the ram in for the 
beginning of the breeding season. If possi- 
ble, add 1% pounds grain per head per day. 

August—Check the number of ewes bred. 
Feed same as for July 10. 

September—The same as for August. 

October—Start making plans for win- 
tering. Drench the ewes and rams for 
worms during this month to save on cost 
of wintering. Trim the feet. Use all idle 
fields that have feed for grazing. 


November—Feed plenty of good rough- , 


age. Add % pound daily per ewe of some 
protein supplement such as cottonseed meal 





or peanut meal. Add 1 pound daily of 
steamed bone meal to every 35 ewes. Make 
the ewes take plenty of exercise. 


December—Make preparations for lamb- 
ing. Watch the flock. Feed the same as 
for November and add % pound of some 
good grain per day for each ewe. Make 
ewes take exercise. 

January—Get the creeps started for the 
lambs. Dock and castrate as lambs reach 
2 weeks of age. Increase the grain allow- 
ance for the ewes 3 days after lambing. 

February—Keep lambs growing well. 
Keep everything clean. Handle ewes same 
as in January. Start lambs eating out of 
creep as soon as possibile. 

March—Same as February. 

April—Drench the ewes for worms be 
fore they are turned on pasture. Shear 
ewes. Prepare the wool in a good mannet. 
Trim the feet. Turn ewes on pasture 
feed a little grain and hay. 

May—Watch the spring lamb market. 
Market during this month. Pasture © 
ewes. Continue lambs on a good grail 
and hay ration. 

June—Get the rams you will need. Pro 


tect the sheep from dog attacks during et 


summer. Drench for worms. 
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“A LOG Cabin Lady” brings 

you an “Invitation to Live” in 
“Heaven’s Dooryard” at “Eden on 
a Country Hill.” Alongside runs 
“The Friendly Road” constantly 
opening up “Adventures in Friend- 
ship” and “Adventures in Under- 
standing,” and bringing new happi- 
ness in “The Art of Living.” 

Here, “Come Spring,” “When the 
Whippoorwill” is “Singing in the 
Rain,” “The Good Earth” and its 
“Leaves of Grass” signal “This Proud 
Heart” to “Wake Up and Live,” 
while “Beyond Sing the Woods” like 


Second Prize Winner in Our “Book Titles” Contest 


“Trees of Heaven,” “Reaching for 
the Stars.” 

Even “If Winter Comes,” there’s 
“A White Bird Flying,” and “Listen! 
The Wind!” Then “God Lights a 
Candle” and we read of “The Naza- 
rene” “And Tell of Time,” recount- 
ing our “Years of Grace.” Then while 
we pray, “Forgive Us Our Tres- 
passes,” “The Stars Look Down” 
through our “Lighted Windows,” 
shedding upon “The Countryman’s 
Year” the “Splendor of God.” 

Artie Barrington Welch, 
Rusk County, Tex. 


Guide to Good Fruit 


o_o to be used fresh at 
nome, sold, or made into juice, 
graves should not be picked until 
fully ripe. If to be used for juice they 
should be allowed to ripen to the 
point where there is slight shriveling 
of the skin. Some varieties are not 
mature when they are fully colored 
up and one will have to determine 
by experience when they are, ripe 
enough to pick. 

Strawberries set the past fall, 
spring, or winter, or those worked 
out from the old crop may be very 
much helped by an application of 
nitrate of soda now. Use 2 pounds 
per 100 feet of row space, or 200 
pounds per acre. Scatter it on the 
side of the rows but be careful to 
sweep off the leaves any that hangs 
on, using a brush or anything else 
convenient to do the job. 

Best apple cider is secured when 
several different varieties are used 
for making it. Do not use inferior, 
decayed, or wormy fruit if good 
quality is expected. 

Where peaches are to be used at 
home or sold on the local market, 


allow them to become fully mature 
and ripe before picking. If picked 
too green or before the ground color 
begins to turn yellow, they will 
never acquire the natural flavor 
which makes the fruit the most de- 
sirable. This delayed picking great- 
ly increases the quantity of fruit as 
well as the quality, because it attains 
more size. In a test at one of the 
experiment stations peaches harvest- 
ed 7 days after the normal picking 
date made about 25 per cent more 
fruit than those picked first. 

Those wishing to propagate Scup- 
pernong and muscadine grapes from 
cuttings should do the job in July. 
It is done by layering—putting canes 
of the present season’s growth in 
trenches. Remove the leaves from 
the lower portion of the cane, cover- 
ing this part of it 7 to 8 inches deep, 
leaving the tip, of course, uncovered. 
By fall roots will have formed at each 
node or joint, when canes can be 
taken up, cut into cuttings, and set 
in the nursery row where they 
should grow for a year before set- 
ting in the field. 


Need Help This Month? 


BUILDING PLANS 
4118—4-room log, bath, porches 20 cents 
163086 rooms, bath, 2 porches 20 cents 
5600—Canning plant, 14 x 20.... 10 cents 
M153—Roadside market stand.... 10 cents 
5544-5 rooms, bath, 2 porches 










Pg March issue for plan)........ 20 cents 

meron log, work porch.... 10 cents 

0 5—Outdoor fireplaces........... 10 cents 
147—Barn for 4-6 animals........ 10 .cents 
5400—Poultry range shelter, 

a ERE ae ee 10 cents 
0—Garage and shop, storage, 

m311 ry, or washroom................ 10 cents 
11—Milk cooling tanks 
Re 10 cents 





M2 —Machine shed and shops 10 cents 


FARM LEAFLETS 


How to Kill Bean Beetle. 

Poisoning Grasshoppers. 

Growing and Pruning Youngberries and 
Boysenberries. 

Growing Fall Irish Potatoes, 

Sulphur for Rose Mildew. 

How to Get a Stand of Fall Irish Potatoes. 


BOOKS 
The Community Handbook........ 25 cents 





Leaflets are 3 cents each. Send all 
orders for all material to Service Editor, 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 

















GET GULFLUBE.. 


The Progressive Farmer, July 1941 























THE OL —<——__ 


THAT’S A BEAR FOR WORK! 


be 
TIE A STRING 
around your finger 
so you’ll remember 
to stop at your Good 
° Gulf Man’s and 
pick up a container of Gu/Aube— 
the tough economy oil. 

Your Good Gulf Man has it in 
convenient five-gallon steel pails 
and in other amounts to suit your 
needs and your pocketbook. 

And you can count on this rug- 
ged oil doing a real lubricating job 
for you! It’s refined from selected 


crudes by a double solvent process 
that takes out more of the sludge- 
makers before you use it. That’s 
why thousands of farmers always 
insist on Gulflube. 

For your own car, for your trac- 
tor, or for farm machinery—you 
couldn’t ask or get more from an 
oil at its price. 

Visit your Good Gulf Man 
soon! He has a full line of fuels, 
lubricants, and specialties for farm 
use. He’s a mighty handy person 
to know in your community! 








GULFLUBE MOTOR OIL 


Gulf products popular on farm and ranch: 


Gulf Livestock Spray, Gulflex Waterproof Grease, 
Gulflex Chassis Lubricants, Gulflex Wheel Bear- 
ing Grease, Gulf Transgear Lubricants, E.P. 




















(From page 6) interest in getting 
him located in the community as he 
does in getting his name on the 
church roll. Often trust funds fall 
into the minister’s hands. At the 
same time some absentee landlord 
offers to sell a farm. These farms are 
bought by the pastor and resold to 
these young men. Thus the parish 
population has been gradually im- 
proved. Twenty young married cou- 
ples here have become home owners 
in this way. 

One phase of the program here of 
beautifying the countryside is the 
type of church architecture followed 
in the new buildings. The first new 
church was the one at Blue Spring. 
The men quarried the rock and 
hauled it and with their own hands 
built this beautiful new Gothic 
church. Five men each gave over 
100 days’ and over 30 men gave over 
30 days’ free labor that year to the 
building operations. The next new 
building was the Johnsontown 
church. The men here ‘gave a total 
of 471 days of free labor to build this 
beautiful little sanctuary. Last sum- 
mer the men built the new Robin- 
son’s Chapel. It is Gothic in design, 
built from the native stone. Cher- 
ry Creek is to be built next. 


It has already 
been mention- 
ed that the en- 
tire church program was built upon 
the needs of the people. This indig- 
enous characteristic is illustrated by 
the method of church support. At 
the time for the every-member can- 
vass, all are asked to make a pledge. 
Those who have little cash, pledge 
produce. Those with neither, pledge 
a definite number of days of labor 
on the pastor’s farm. 

Returns from labor and commodi- 
ties comprise about four-fifths of the 
total budget. In other words, the bud- 
get is five times as large because an 
adaptation is made in the method 
of giving so that the people can 
pledge and give that which they 


Stone Churches; 
Liberal Givers 


Saves Soil to Save Souls 


have. The first year in the parish, 
the people at the Blue Spring church, 
the main church in the large parish, 
gave only $20.10; their last year’s 
contribution was $1,100. 


Laymen Become This circuit of 
Leaders preaching 

places covers 
450 square miles and ministers to 1,- 
050 families. The circumference of 
the parish is 110 miles. Five of the 
11 places are fully organized churches 
and 6 are “evangelistic centers” or 
“extension points.” In the 11 places 
there is a total of over 800 communi- 
cant members, and the total church 
attendance on an ordinary Sunday 
is about 1,200 people. 


The pastor of course cannot give 
his personal attention each Sunday 
to all of the 11 places, so he has what 
he calls “lay sponsors” for each place. 
These men have been trained for at 
least 3 years in his night schools or 
other classes. - Usually one layman is 
responsible for the Sunday school 
and the young people’s meeting and 
another looks after the worship serv- 
ice when the minister is not there. 
Sometimes the pastor writes the ser- 
mon for them to preach. He spends 
his mornings from 5 to 7 in his study. 
There are 7,000 books in his library, 
with usually about 400 lent out all of 
the time. He preaches 5 times each 
Sunday. On week nights he is either 
teaching a class or training some 


Roving Editor’s 


(From page 3) South Georgian re- 
cently lost $750 out of his own pocket 
to let the FSA have 4,200 acres to be 
divided up into 42 farms—because, 
he said, the FSA plan was providing 
homes for families; the other offer 
wasn’t. 

Theo Ray, Houston County FSA 
supervisor, reported that landlords 
have spent as much as the FSA in 
putting in sanitary toilets, screening 
homes, and other improvements for 
FSA families. Some have spent two 
to one. That’s more of the spirit of 
progressiveness. 


Cottonwood, June 3. Mr. and Mrs. 
Roy Tedder are just getting started 
on their tenant-purchase farm, are 
working hard, have a good crop, and 
are happy in the chance to get ahead. 
Said Roy: “When you build it up, 
you’re building for yourself and take 
more interest in it.” 


Sneads, Fla., June Il. Mr. and 
Mrs. W. T. Ford have been three 
years on their tenant-purchase farm, 
have enough corn and hay and can- 
ned products to last another year, are 





advice. 





KUDZU REBUILDING WORN-OUT LAND 


Nine years ago J. R. Bryant, Harris County, Ga., started putting 
out kudzu on old, rough, hilly, $5 land. Now he has 50 acres. It 
gives 60 to 90 days’ grazing yearly. He keeps animals on it about 
3 weeks, then off about the same time. 
with the milk tasting, take the cows off about. dinnertime, is his 
“The bugaboo about kudzu,” thinks Mr. Bryant, “is the 


three years to get started, and it’s hard to get folks to try it. But 
once they do, they never give it up.” He sold $600 worth of crowns 
last winter. 


Where there’s any trouble 








ahead on payments, have spent $5 
cash for groceries this year because 
they have had friers, eggs, and but- 
ter to swap for what was needed. I 
liked his No. 676 corn developed by 
the Quincy Experiment Station. It 
had almost no weevils this late. 


Marianna, June 11. The Jackson 
County Agricultural Workers Club 
with whom I met tonight is the fin- 
est example of teamwork and co- 
ordination I’ve seen. I’ll have more 
to say about them later. County 
agent, vocational teachers, FSA sup- 
ervisors, Soil Conservation workers, 
and all other agencies really pull to- 
gether. 


Marianna, June 12. S. L. Morrow 
told us of a widow offered $28 for 
pulpwood but an appraisal put its 


leaders whom he wants to accept 
some new responsibility. 


A Programto This rural parish 
Fit the Needs in the Cumber- 
land Plateau illus. 
trates rural reconstruction through 
the church. The program here was 
not handed down but it grew up 
from within. It was indigenous. It 
began where the people were. It was 
built around the needs of the people. 
The government is active in re- 
habilitating farmers who have been 
blown out or tractored out of their 
farms or driven out by soil erosion, 
The government is giving many a 
farm family a new start in life. But 
it is far better to keep them on their 
own land, with their roots deep in 
the life of their home communities, 
active in its churches, and regular 
in its schools. This is what this 
pastor is doing. 


Notes 


value at $127 and she got $112. W. 
J. Brinks told us he recently got 
$1.75 for pulpwood where the unit 
price had been 50 cents. 


At home, June 13. Miss Etna Mc- 
Gaugh, Alabama’s home demonstra- 
tion agent, spoke to our community 
Farm Bureau tonight on “Physical, 
Mental, and Spiritual Defense” in 
this emergency. It was a challeng- 
ing address that I commend to every 
other community or county unit. 


Birmingham, June 19. Lenoir 
Thompson, Baldwin County, Ala., 
farmer, lawyer, publicist, was in the 
office and told of buying lespedeza 
sericea in early days for $10 a pound, 
then making $1,500 clear one season 
himself. He expects to sell seed again 
this winter. 


Cotton Stamps Supply Need 


READING Miss Keller’s ac- 
=J count of 80 years of Southern 
fashions (page 8), we are reminded 
anew of the great part played by 
cotton materials in the fashion world 
today. Not only is cotton smart this 
season; it is becoming, easily laun- 
dered, inexpensive, and durable. 
Wives and daughters of cotton farm- 
ers who benefit by the 1941 Cotton 
Stamp Program will find that cot- 
ton goods are indeed a “good buy” 
this year. The Supplementary Cot- 
ton Program that makes these cotton 
stamps available is simply this: 
Twenty-five million acres of land 


in the United States are planted in 
cotton and 15,000,000 persons de- 
pend on the cotton crop for bread 
and clothes. Yet before cotton can 
be turned into bread it must be turn- 
ed into money, or some other form 
of exchange. First, the government 
asked each farmer to limit his cot- 
ton acreage—and to plant a home 
garden so that he might produce his 
food directly. Now, the government 
is issuing cotton stamps to farmers 
who comply with the above regula’ 
tions. These stamps can be exchang- 
ed for household articles and cotton 
clothes. 


Police Force Advocated 


I HAVE just read with much 
interest, “What Would a Hitler 
Victory Mean to Americans... . 
And What Should We Do?” and 
want to commend the well-formu- 
lated and logical conclusion you have 
come to about the present world mess 
and America’s relationship to it. 
It also seems inevitable to me that 
when the present active conflict is 
over, and assuming a Hitler defeat, 


_the United States and the British 


Empire as a whole will have to work 
much closer together than they have 
ever done in the past. I was in no 





sense convinced that the League of 
Nations set-up would work, or that 
anything similar will work follow- 
ing this war, unless it is backed up 
by an international police force, if 
one may call it that, strong enough 
to enforce its edicts. 

Without an international police 
force, I don’t believe that peace of 
justice among nations can be obtain- 
ed—any more than it could be ob 
tained in Birmingham, Atlanta, of 
Raleigh without a police force. _ 

H. G. Hastings 
Fulton County, Gas 
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Business News 
FOR FARMERS 





WHAT would you do in a case 

of sunstroke, or a sprained ankle, 
or a bad burn? Lehn and Fink, 
makers of Lysol, offer an attractive, 
well-illustrated chart called the Home 
Defense First Aid Chart. With it 
also comes a useful quick reference 
booklet entitled the Home Defense 
Health Course. The chart and book- 
let answer many practical questions 
with pictures and few words. In pre- 
paring these they seem to have had 
in mind that in case of accidents 
there isn’t time to do much reading, 
you must be able to get the needed 
information quickly. From their ad- 
vertising in this issue it seems you can 
get both chart and booklet at your 
local drug store. 


In the fields, 
too, we have 
to be on guard for our safety. In 
large posters, J. I. Case Company 
calls attention to the fact that tractor 
manufacturers are building safety in- 
to tractors and asking that farmer 
users cooperate by (1) bringing the 
machine to a full stop before clean- 
ing, oiling, or adjusting; (2) keeping 
hands and feet away from working 
parts on all machinery; (3) keeping 
gloves and clothing away from belts 
and chains; (4) closing covers and 
putting guards back in place before 
starting machine; (5) never handling 
gasoline near a lantern, fire, or any 
flame, nor starting an engine where 
gasoline has been spilled. 


Worth Writing For 


IF ON these warm summer eve- 

nings you'd like to browse 
around among new farm ideas, send 
a post card to the Office of Informa- 
tion, U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C., 
or to your Congressman, asking for 
any of the following bulletins: 

FB1268—Sheep-Killing Dogs. 

FB1861—Insect Pests of the Peach. 

FB1869—Foundations for Farm Build- 
ings. ° 

FB887—Raspberry Culture. 

FB1184—Ginseng Culture. 

MP395—Forestry for 4-H Clubs (10 
cents). 

MP409—Judging Dairy Cattle by Pro- 
duction Records. 

Cir. 603—Estimating Corn Silage in Silo. 

Farm Credit Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Bul. CR-2, Agricultural Credit 
in Denmark; Cir. C-122, Cooperative Grain 
Marketing; Cir. C-118, Operation of, Small- 
Lot Country Fruit and Vegetable Auctions. 

In these other recent bulletins you 
may find just what you need: 

Town and Country Church Scorecard— 
Board of Home Missions and Church Ex- 
tension, 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Round the World With Cotton—South- 
em Division, AAA, Washington, D. C. 

Bul. 330—The Nebraska Tractor Tests, 
Nebraska Experiment Station, Lincoln. 

Cheap Tire-Tube Method of Treating 
Fence Posts, U. S. Forest Products Labora- 
ory, Madison, Wis. 


Universal Safety 


THE FARMER TO UNCLE SAM— 
By Mrs. Dee Haley 


Thave no time to fight for “rights,”’ 
ve got a job to do— 

while I concentrate on that, 
I'm depending, Unk, on you. 












If America I’m to defend, 

oat you clearly see 

ler while I stick to my Uncle Sam, 
; got to stick to me! 
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The best reason to buy it is because it is a Ford 





Ir IS A FACT, WE BELIEVE, that no 
name in the automobile business 
tells you as much about the car that 
bears it as the name Ford. 

If you knew nothing about cars, 
you could buy a Ford on faith, with 
full assurance that you had bought 
great value. Or you could know all 
about cars, and buy a Ford because 
of the great mechanical quality that 
goes into it. 

This has been true of Ford cars 
now for more than thirty-eight years. 


It is true because of the very nature 
and beliefs of this company. 

Henry Ford did not start the Ford 
business just to compete, but to cre- 
ate. Good low-cost cars were needed 
and did not exist. He saw a way to 
make them, and he did it. 

And our main purpose today at 
Ford is not just to make a car that we 
can sell, but to make cars that will 
keep on bringing better things to 
buyers in the low-price field. 


a motor car plant which has no 
equal, and by the fact that as a com- 
pany we do not need and do not take 
big profits on our work. Although 
we produce more of our own Ford 
parts and materials now than ever, 
the only profit that we take is still 
the small one on the finished car. 
This year we invite you to drive 
the finest Ford we’ve ever made. At 
many points its quality is greater 
than its price buys elsewhere simply 


In that purpose, we are helped by _ because it is a Ford. 





Some Ford Advantages 
for 1941: 


NEW ROOMINESS. Bodies of the 
big 1941 Ford are longer and 
wider this year. Front seating 
width, for instance, is increased 
as much as seven inches. 


SOFT, QUIET RIDE. A new Ford 
ride, with new frame and stabi- 
lizer, softer springs and im- 
proved shock absorbers. 

GREAT POWER WITH ECONOMY. 
This year, more than ever, Ford 
owners are enthusiastic about 
the economy and fine all-round 
performance of Ford cars. 


BIG WINDOWS. Windshield and 
windows increased all around 
to give nearly four square feet of 
added vision area in each 741 


Ford Sedan. 


LARGEST HYDRAULIC BRAKES in 
the Ford price field. 12-inch 
drums. For added safety, longer 
brake-lining wear. 


GET THE FACTS 
AND YOU'LL GET 
A FORD! 











HOW TO GET RID 
OF DIRTY 


ANTS 


ANTS DIE FAST when Bee Brand Insect 
Powder touches them. Sprinkle Bee Brand 
wherever ants travel—around stove, refrigera- 











tor, sink, pipes, ete. Blow it 
into cracks and corners, back 
of and under wall boards. 
Repeat regularly and you'll 
soon berid of ants. Bee Brand 
kills ants, roaches and other 
crawling, insects quick—yet 
it’s safe to use. Get genuine 
Bee Brand Powder in the red 
and yellow can. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back, 


BETTER BUY BEE BRAND 
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OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED RELIABLE 
@ WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. 


If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any 
unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, 
we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggre- 
gate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We cannot 
try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of 
real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before 
purchasing; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have 
become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Rareicn, N. C. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Mempnis, TENN. Darras, Texas 















Rural Scouts and Preparedness 
ALONG with Independence Day, the picture 


above brings to mind the Boy Scout motto, “Be 
Prepared.” Scouts are being called upon to render 
daily service to their country. In a recent issue of 
The Lone Scout these projects are suggested for 
rural scouts: 

1, Every Scout raise a garden and work on other food- 
producing subjects. 

2. Many young men have been called to service. This 
leaves additional chores for their brothers of Scout age to do. 

3. Scouts will have new opportunities for service to patri- 
otic organizations. 

4. Scouts will want to learn to repair farm machinery. 
They will study the Merit Badge subjects teaching these 
skills, such as Handicraft, Farm Mechanics, and Blacksmith- 
ing. By conserving old equipment, new metals may be put 
to other uses in the defense program. 


Along Nature’s Trails 
“Is there a story about Mayfies, 
Grandpa?” asked Jim. “They 
were worse than the mosquitoes 
on the fishing trip last month.” 
“You bet there’s a story, my 
boy—a story that to me is one of 
the strangest of all that might be 
told. What you likely didn’t 
notice while fishing, were the tiny 
creatures coming up out of the mud. They are 
downright ugly, with sturdy legs, a tail for swim- 
ming, and gills, like a fish, for breathing. They 
have been in the mud from one to two years, and 
are coming to the surface for the first time. 

“The moment they break water a surprising 
change takes place. The skin splits down the back, 
there is a bit of squirming and out comes, not the 
same creature in a new dress, but the very dainty 
Mayfly—as unlike the underwater thing as a chicken 
is unlike a horse. Probably more so, for then it 
breathed in the mud but now would drown if 
thrust under the surface. 

“It flutters about and settles on a convenient twig. 





Answers to Bird Riddles 


1. In :almost every species of bird, the male is more 
brightly clad than the female, often being so differently col- 
ored as to’ lead the amateur to believe the pair is of two 
distinctly different sorts. 2. Cowbird. 3. Bluebird. 4. 
Mockingbird. 








Near Young Southerners: 


LET’S come to the point. A straight pin is a plain enough 
household object, but it would be a good idea for us to follow 
its example. 


In the first place, it exists for service to others. It stays quietly 
in its place until called to duty, but it can do many things. A 
bent pin is useless~so is a misdirected life. But as long as it 
remains straight and true, a pin cannot outlive its usefulness, 

“Some pins are rusty,” you say. That’s true. They’ve lain 
idle so long. And it’s the same way with people. We may 
become rusty and useless. ‘ 

There’s no trimming on a pin. It has no put-on. It’s level. 
headed, too, and never “loses its head.” It would be hard to get 
along without the pin; and we will have led a worth-while 
life if we can become as necessary as it is. UNCLE P. FE 


Plan a Lively Party 


GIVE “A Callto Arms Party” inJuly. Plan it for outdoors, 

Write invitations on a booklet with a flag cover. Play Enlist. 
ing Volunteers, Guns, Flags, and Bells, and Mixed Quartets, 
“Celebrate the Victory” with ice cream topped with blackberries, 
or a cake with tiny flags stuck in it. Directions for these games 
and plans for the party are on pages 109-110 in The Community 
Handbook. 

For the July club meeting practice folk games. You will need 
to know them at summer camp. Easy ones are “Pop Goes the 
Weasel,” “Grand March,” and “Jump Jim Crow.” These and 
many others are on pages 167-174 in The Community Handbook. 





You'll have a hard time keeping up with ““The Community Hand- 
book,” for your friends will be borrowing it for its 288 pages of help 
on plays, games, good manners, songs, athletics, parties, first aid, etc, 
25 cents each or 10 for $2 postpaid from Young Southerners, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


Know These Birds? 


WHAT method can generally be used to tell 

a male and female bird apart? 

2. Which bird is too lazy to build a nest, and 
sneaks its eggs into the nest of some other bird to 
hatch and care for the nestling? 

3. What small bird sings sweetly and is a symbol 
of spring and happiness? Its back is the color of 
the sky, its breast the color of earth. 

4. Which bird imitates all other birds and sings 
sweetly the whole year round. Vivienne Petite, 

Warren County, Tenn. 


Melodies That Linger 


“AMERICA” was written in 1832 by Rev. 
Samuel Francis Smith, a New England minister. 











There, within a few hours, it sheds again, even the 
covering of its wings, and, scientists tell us, is the 
only insect known that does such a complete job 
after having acquired wings. It is generally late 
afternoon that their real activities begin. They flit 
madly about, mate, lay their eggs, and by midnight 
are lifeless. Street lights in lake and river towns 
and cities attract them by the millions, and more 
are, perhaps, brought to people’s attention in this 
way than any other. They may actually dim a light. 


“Scientists call the Mayfly Ephemerida, the child 
of aday. On its newly found wings, with its stream- 
ing two or three thread-like tails twice as long as its 
body marking time, it loses not a second to crowd 
all the activity possible in a few hours. 


“You've forgotten to ask any questions, Jim.” 





“I'd rather listen, anyway, Grandpa, but there 
is one question I’d like to ask; Doesn’t the Mayfly 
remind you of something else?” 

“Tt does, Jim—the dragon fly, or, as you boys call 
it, the snake doctor. They are cousins but there 
the relationship stops, for the dragon fly is much 
larger, is a fighter, and always seeking something 
that it may kill and eat. On the other hand, the 
strangest part of the Mayfly’s life is that it eats 
nothing from birth to death. The vitality given 
it before it became a mature fly sustains it. It hasn’t 
a sign of a mouth, if it wanted to eat.” 

“What good are they, Grandpa?” 

“They really serve a good purpose, Jim. It’s 
hard to say how many of the fish we eat would 
get along without the Mayflies. They make short 
work of larvae, then the nymph, which is the second 
stage of growth, and finally have an annual feast 
out of the countless numbers that fall into the water 
after their one day of life is done.” H. O. Coffey. 


In a letter to a friend Rev. Smith wrote that on 4 
return trip from Europe in 1831 a fellow passenget 
gave him a volume of foreign national airs, suggest 
ing that he might find a tune among them for 
which a “wholly original song” might be composed 
for America. 

“One leisure afternoon I was looking over the 
book and fell in with the tune of ‘God Save the 
King’,” wrote the minister. “I took up my pen and 
wrote a piece at one sitting, without any idea 
would ever attain the popularity it has sine 
enjoyed.” 

“America” was first sung publicly at the Inde 
pendence Day celebration at the Park Street Chure 
Boston, July 4, 1832. 





In response to many requests, we have prepared a hit 
tory of “Old Glory” in leaflet form. For a free copy 
write a letter or post card to Young Southerners, 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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riets of the martin. She passes it on to her 
vedi * baby chicks, and when the hawk 
me arrives, all the chicks are securely 
me hidden until the signal that ail 

: danger is gone. 

d The bluebird, our year-round 
nee , ; ; 
s the Visitors to the Martin-Blue- bird, oe of the ecm ¢ = 
> and bird club pass under this sign. friends, feeding upon insects that 
book. Martin gourds where around deitry eur gardens, crops, sad Saw 


300 birds are raised every year. 


TO make up for the destruction 

of dead trees which provided 
natural nesting places for birds, the 
Dixie Martin-Bluebird Cooperative 
Club was organized. Early in March 
our martins arrive and take up their 
duties as policemen, filling the air 
with their beauty and songs. Soon our 
mother hen learns the danger alarm 


“We Helped 


THE rural church is being con- 
stantly re-created and vitalized by 
the spirit of its young folks, and here 
is proof from some more winners in 





4 


our Young Southerners contest, 
“How the Young People Have 
to tell Helped Our Church.” You may find 
anidea here for helping your church. 
t, and W. H. Martin, Winston County, 
ird to Ala, writes: “Our young people have 
organized a children’s club. We 
ymbol have established a small library in 
lor of our church; each week we contribute 
asmall amount, which is used for 
| sings the purchase of religious books and 
Petite, materials.” 
Tenn. There are around 300 members in 
Octavia Porter’s church in Macon 
County, Ala., and 180 of them are 
Rev: young people. They have a large 
Bee (ining union, in which there are 
t ona ; 
senger 
oat ’ F.F.A.’s Install 
m. for 


nposed [| MEMBERs of the Blue Springs, 
Ala., F.F.A. chapter have been 


ver the helping their community receive the 
ve the gteatest_ possible benefit from the 
en and tural electrification program. After 
idea it Vocational classes studied wiring, 
since wired the vocational building 
get practice. When the job was 

» Inde JH "spected and approved, they wired 
“hurch, their own homes and those of people 





inthe community who were not able 
pay the regular price for these 
Vatlous services. 

the boys found another oppor- 
unity for community service when 
Made a study of home sanitation 








ers. Bluebirds are very friendly, mak- 
ing their homes close to ours. They 
can use either a gourd or box. So far 
as is known, the bluebird is the only 
bird not accused of preying on crops, 
garden, and flower yards. With the 
proper homes provided, they will 
usually raise 3 broods, or 15 birds, 
and are regarded as the fastest-multi- 
plying native bird. Connie N. Watts, 

Banks County, Ga. 


Our Church” 


4 groups of training unions. The 
younger members serve as officers, 
choristers, and pianist, and also lead 
in singing. 

“Last week we gave a Baptist 
Young People’s convention,” writes 
Opal Bradley, Hart County, Ga., 
“inviting all the other B.Y.P.U. boys 
and girls all over the county. There 
were more than 250. We try to 
make sick people happy by carrying 
them flowers and books.” 

Nellie Hayes’ church in De Kalb 
County, Ala., was unfinished and 
unpainted. The young folks had a 
social and raised enough money to 
buy song books. Then they wanted 
to ceil the church, so got donations 
of money and lumber and a “Good 
Samaritan” hauled the lumber to 
the planer for them. 


Conveniences 


and conveniences and found that the 
community’s water system was very 
poor. The vocational agriculture 
classes studied a practical course in 
the choice and installation of farm 
water systems, comparing and eval- 
uating various types of water sys- 
tems, as to cost, performance, and 
practicality. 

The boys constructed a water sys- 
tem at C. E. Whigham’s home in 
Blue Springs at a cost of $15.67. The 
water is carried to the gravity tank 
by a 1-inch continuous belt, supply- 
ing about 4 gallons a minute. 


A. L. Morrison. 



































AX an all-’round utility vehicle 
—for personal use and a wide 
range of workaday service—there 
is nochallenger to the smart Stude- 
baker Coupe Express, in efficiency, 
comfort and economy. Its full- 
width all-steel body takes a load 
of 4-foot fencing rolls or wallboard 
flat on the floor.-Its easy-chair 
coupe comfort affords elbow room 
for three, and fine hydraulic shock 
absorbers cushion the bumps for a 
crate of eggs or give you a boulevard 
ride on the bumpy sideroads. 
Priced right in the bottom-cost 


New Standard Truck Series, in 3 wheelbases, adaptable 
to a wide variety of bodies. Standard Express is shown 
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De Luxe Coupe Express—illus- 
trated, $689, delivered at factory, 
South Bend. Bumper guards and 
white sidewall tires extra. 


group, your Studebaker Coupe Ex- 
press begins its savings by requir- 
ing fewer dollars invested. It saves 
gasoline. Tire mileage runs very 
high. Maintenance costs on this 


sturdy chassis are astonishingly 
low. Tell your Studebaker dealer 
you want all the facts... they’ll 
amaze you. Or send the coupon 
below for literature. 








COUPE EXPRESS 
STANDARD MODEL 





COUPE EXPRESS CHASSIS PRICES 
BEGIN AT... $516 


STANDARD TRUCK CHASSIS PRICES 
BEGIN AT .. . $626 


HEAVY DUTY TRUCK CHASSIS PRICES 
BEGIN AT... $703 
Prices delivered at factory, South Bend, Ind., as of May 
25, 1941 — Subject to change without notice — Federal 
tax included. 





THE STUDEB 
Please send illustrated li 
mercial Cars and Trucks: 


MEMO scsncccrorsorerseeees?*® 


City or Town 





AKER CORPORATION, 
terature on 


. 
eeeenese 6009829 
eoee 
eeee 
Perey 2. 
coer 


South Bend, Ind. Dept. P-6 
the new Studebaker Com- 
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For surefire Dependability 
















Be Sure Your Spark Plugs Are CHAMPIONS 


Champion Spark Plugs enable the car 
owner, as well as the owner of trucks, 
tractors or stationary engines, to get plus 
performance and dependability because 
of many patented and exclusive features. 
Chief among them are Sillimanite insu- 
lators which have earned first place 
among all ceramic materials where 
strength and heat resistance are essen- 
tial; and the sensational Sillment seal 


YOU’RE ALWAYS 
AHEAD WITH 


which gives positive assurance of spark 
plugs free from troublesome leakage, so 
vital to peak performance and economy 
in today’s engines. 

Profit by the experience of the majority 
of American farmers who have found 
that Champions correct poor engine per- 
formance due to spark plugs. It pays to 
change all spark plugs, including Cham- 
pions, every 10,000 miles or once a year. 


/ 


SPARK YPRLUGS 





Relieve 


PUFFS and STRAINS 
PROMPTLY 


YG 





and keep horse 
at work 


When used as soon as 
swelling is noticed, 
Absorbine often lets 
you keep horses work- 
ing. Absorbine, a time- 
tested remedy, brings 
fast relief to the injury. It speeds the blood flow 
to the swelling to help carry off the congestion. 
Often relieves swelling in a few hours. 
_ Absorbine is not a ‘‘cure-all’’ but proven help 
in relieving fresh bog spavin, windgall, collar 
gall and similar congestive troubles. It won’t 
blister or remove hair. U 
aries for over 40 years. 
_$2.50 for a LONG-LASTING BOTTLE that 
will Prove its value many times! At all drug- 
gists. W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 






by many veterin- 





ABSORBINE 





on $9.00 worth of Lucky Heart products 


Make big 
money sell- 
ing Lucky 
Heart’s line 
of over 300 
guaranteed 
cosmetics, medicines, 
household necessities, 
jewelry. Many peo- 
ple buy on sight. Big 
repeat business sure. 
Free samples sent 
at once. Free 58- 
page Beauty Book. 
Get our offer FREE 










. atc \ 


KILL WEEDS 


for Keeps! 








—wrn ATLACIDE — 









spray here 


kill here 





the SAFER Chlorate 
e Kills roots—prevents regrowth. 
e Destroys Johnson Grass, Ber- 
muda Grass and all other weeds. 
© Non-poisonous. Easy to use. 


Write for FREE BOOKLET on 
Weed Control. 





CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


CHIPMAN 


Dept. L sound Brook N 















= WILL YOU WEAR THIS SUIT 
ier and Make up to $12 ina Day 


all-woo! 





Let me send you a fine all- I union tailored suit 
FREE OF ONE PENNY COST. Just follow my 
easy plan and show the suit to your friends. Make 
to $12 in a day easily, Partial Payment Plan. Ne 
experience—no h to-h noose 


.ary. 
Send for Samples—FREE OF COST 
Write today for FREE details, ACTUAL SAMPLES 
and‘ ‘sure-fire’ money-getting plans. Send no money, 
H. J. Collin, PROGRESS TAILORING CO. 
500 S. Throop 











and a Big Sample Case. Write Luck 
Heart Co., Dept. PF-82-I, Memphis, ‘Tenn. 





St., Sept. U-223, Chicago, Iilinels 

















@ From the many letters Young Southerners have 
written on “How I Trained My Pet” and “What I’m 


Doing to Help My Family” the judges picked the fol- 


lowing $5 prize winners. 


Our congratulations to the 


winners and thanks to the others who wrote to us. 


Polly Sets the Pace 


POLLY, my pet parrot, calls 
each member of the family by 
name. When the phone rings, she 
will call, “Telephone! Telephone!” 
After the conversation we always 
say, “Thank you, Polly,” and she in- 
variably replies, “Oh, that’s all right.” 
I have trained her to ride my dog, 
Shep. They’re great friends. Re- 
cently a motorist, stuck in a mud 
hole near our house, stopped for 
water and to wash his hands. Polly 
yelled, “Goodie, got your hands 
muddy! Now go wash your hands, 
please!” 
She will tell us, day or night, of 
a coming storm. If it is lightning, the 
wind is blowing hard, and then a 
keen clap of thunder comes she bows 
her head and prays, “O, Lordie, O, 
Lordie.” She offers thanks before 
each meal, saying, “We thank thee, 
Lord, for our daily bread, and all the 
things upon it spread.” 
Martha Ann Baker, 
Ellis County, Tex. 


A Trick at a Time 


THE first thing I taught my dog, 

Bozo, was that I was his master. 
I taught him to follow me where- 
ever I went. If I crossed a creek, I 
made him wade or swim. Soon he 
wasn’t afraid. Then, I tanght him 
to turn around, to lie down, and pre- 
tend he was dead. He chases a ball 
or stick and brings it to me. He 
stands on his hind legs and will carry 
whatever I give him until told to 
put it down. If I drop something he 
can’t manage, he whines and barks 
until I pick it up. 

Then came manners. Bozo sits 
up and barks when he gets hungry. 
If I told him Lola, my sister, gave 
the food to him he would always eat 
it, but if I said the devil gave it to 
him, he refused it. It wouldn’t be fair 


Hobby Brings Pleasure, Profit 


HERE is cheering news for be- 
ginners in this fascinating, profit- 
able hobby of making cut-out designs 
from thin wood, plywood, wailboard, 
or crates. Many folks wishing to 
make cut-outs have not had access to 
a suitable saw. You can use a band, 
jig, coping, or keyhole saw for them. 
Here is an assortment of popular 
patterns—85 designs. These can be 
used again and again. 


The collection is oftered begin- 
ners as C9335, and with this 
order you will be given one of these 
new jigsaws, complete with blades 
and full directions. 

This offer cannot be held open 
indefinitely, so send your order today. 





not to mention that Bozo is a good 
watch dog, drives up the cows and 
keeps the chickens out of the yard, 
I’ve found it best to teach him only 
one trick atatime. Vaurice Chaney, 

Cullman County, Ala, 


*“How I Help” 


MY mother and I started a gar. 
=J den with 10 vegetables which are 
up and growing. A garden chart | 
received from my agricultural teach. 
er is a great help. We seeded the 
lawn to clover last fall. Also we made 
cuttings of shrubbery after pruning, 
We will put these out next fall. 

I am feeding a 4-H baby beef steer 
to show at the fair, and will use the 
money to help pay college expenses. 
I am helping my family by applying 
practices learned in vocational agri- 
culture, such as marketing, consery- 
ing soil, and using proper fertilizer. 
I want to make the months ahead 
happier by being helpful. 

Henry C. Marnn, 
Anson County, N.C. 


Doing Her Part 


MY motto is, “Many seeds of 

happiness sow, and strive hard 
to make them grow.” Mother keeps 
a flock of hens, and there are always 
plenty of feed bags on hand. From 
these I make covers for shelves, 
dresser scarves, pillowcases, dish 
towels, and curtains. Trimmed gaily 
in rick-rack or embroidery, they are 
pretty. 

I plant flowers, trim trees, sweep 
yard, cut grass, and pull weeds. I 
am planning a rock garden witha 
picket fence and homemade beaches 
which I intend to make and paint. I 
have tomato and other plants from 
which I hope to sell some produce. 
In this manner I can aid a great deal 
with the family income. 

Verlet Grey Lowery, 
Halifax County, Va. 


























To order C9335 send $1 to Young 
Southerners, The Progressive Farmeh 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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This here cotton 
control program 
, is a failure as far 
as Marthy gettin’ 
done choppin’ 
any sooner’n 
usual. It looks 
like she don’t get 
through no soon- 
er than she did 
when we had 
near bout as 
much again cotton planted. 

“If we was growin’ cotton like we 
useto,” says I to her the other day, 
“I reckon we'd have to get us a flock 
of geese to get the grass out. You 
wouldn’t get through choppin’ in 
time to do no hoein’ before layin’ by 
time in the summer.” 

“If you had to cook and wash the 
dishes, milk the cow, slop the pigs, 
tend the garden, do the sewin’, draw 
water, and bring in the stovewood 
like I do,” she starts hollerin’, “you 
never would get to the field to do no 
cotton choppin’.” 

I knowed right off I'd done said 
the wrong thing or hadn’t ought to 
of said anything at all. When you 
get ’em started along a line like that 
there ain’t no stoppin’ em. You just 
have to keep quiet and let ’em run 
down. So that’s just what I done. 





BILL CASPER 


Castin’ around for some good way 
to change the subject my mind hit 
on how good a nice red, juicy water- 


melon would taste if we had it, so I 
says, “It looks like we can’t have no 
ripe watermelons by the Fourth of 
July no more.” 

“Could if you’d plant ’em when 
they ought to be planted and keep ’em 
worked,” she snaps back and I soon 
seen I hadn’t done much good at 
changin’ the subject. 

Anyhow while I was catchin’ a 
breathin’ spell at the barn I got to 
thinkin’ how fine it would be to live 
away down in Florida where they tell 
me watermelons starts gettin’ ripe in 
May. But I wonder if they have 
watermelons in July and August. If 
I couldn’t have them but the one 
time I believe I’d rather it would be 
after layin’ by time when you ain’t 
got much to do but lay around. 

Wouldn’t it be a fine thing if a 
fellow could have him a patch in 
Florida and live there till the best 
ones was gone and then move up in 
easy stages, kinda keepin’ in step 
with the watermelons as they get ripe 
further and further North? I 
wouldn’t want to forget myself 
though and get caught too far North 
in the fall of the year with cold 
weather comin’ on. 

I reckon by now Marthy has about 
run out of something to say and I 
can go on back to the kitchen and 
see if supper ain’t just about ready. 


Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


Handy Farm Devices 


This handy hay 
lift can be made 
with old iron rods, 
rings, etc., about 
the place. When 
the rope is pulled, 
the large ring (or 
a chain) will pull 
the teeth into the 
hay and hold it 
until you turn the 
rope loose. Use 
from 3 to 5 teeth. 
A bolt at A is the 
pivot for the two sets of teeth. The 
lift can be made to suit the quantity 
of hay you want to handle and the 
size of your hay or loft door. 

Henry Turney, 
Coosa County, Ala. 





TO GATHER the peaches and 
other fruit too high to reach, I nailed 
alittle No. 2 tin can to a small strip 
long enough to reach the top fruit. 

is prevents the fruit being crushed 
or bruised as it is when it has to be 
knocked off the trees. Just place the 
can under the fruit and push upward. 

Mrs. Annie Morrow, 
Washington County, Miss. 


“Can you give me the proportions 
oF mixing cement and sawdust for 
thinking cracks in a log building? 
any sand used with it?” 

Sawdust concrete is sometimes 
where one wants a light-weight 


floor which is not so cold as ordinary 
concrete. It should not be used for 
chinking log buildings, however, as 
thin sections will not stand up well 
under freezing and thawing, and 
neither the light weight nor feeling 
warmer to the touch would be of any 
advantage. Make your mortar of 
one bag of cement and 514 to 6 cubic 
feet of sand, with about 10 pounds of 
hydrated lime to each bag of cement. 

I. W. Dickerson. 


THIS MONTH’S COVER—A scene 
from the motion picture, “Gone 
With the Wind,” a Selznick Inter- 
national Picture. Produced by David 
O. Selznick. A  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer release. 


SULY 394% 


The : . 
Progressive Farmer 











EiGutTy YEARS mH 
SOUTHERN FASMION” 
Hy Bsn Keller 
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ELLEN, | DONT SEE HOW YOU DO IT! HAVING US 
ALL HERE FOR LUNCH--MAKING ICE CREAM, TOO! 













IT'S MY SERVEL ELECTROLUX 
—IT HELPS NO END. SAVES 

STEPS AND TIME. EVERYTHING'S 
SO HANDY 

























































eee AND YOU NEED 


NO ELECTRICITY 


WITH THIS AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATOR ! 














HOUSANDS of women all over 

the country are enjoying new 
convenience and happiness with a 
Servel Electrolux. This modern auto- 
matic refrigerator operates on bot- 
tled gas, tank gas orskerosene for a 
few cents a day. Brings you constant 
cold that keeps food fresh for days. 
Freezes ice cream and plenty of ice 
cubes. Hasn’t a moving part in its re- 
= frigerating system to wear or cause 
va noise. Today, clip coupon. 


ELECTROLUX 


FOR FARM AND 
COUNTRY HOMES — RUNS ON 


Bele Gt Tonk Get 















EASY TO BUY ON 
CONVENIENT TERMS 





“SAVES TIME, FOOD AND MONEY,’”’ SAY OWNERS 





“Our Servel Electrolux Refrig- 
erator is certainly a treat. With it 
we can have all the advantages of 
city refrigeration. No wonder I 
do not hesitate to recc d it 
to any of my friends.”—C, E, 
Harbison, Colusa, Calif. 


J 
F-7 
hie 


“Servel Electrolux saves me time 
in planning and preparing my 
meals from beginning to ice 
cream and frozen desserts. We 
are able to buy our food supplies 
in quantity, too.” Mrs. J. H. Steele, 
Georgetown, Del. 













Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Please send me, without obligation, free illustrated booklets # 
and information about Servel Electrolux that operates on 4 
Bottled Gas(] Tank Gas() Kerosene [. 





Name 





Street or R. F. D. 





Town State 





ee 
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SMALL JERSEY BREEDER FINDS 
HIGH QUALITY SPRAY PROFITABLE 


® JAS. P. SHAW of Russellville, Ky., successful breeder of regis- 
tered Jerseys, is owner of Coronation Dream Heritage pictured 
above, first prize two year old in the 4H Jersey Show at the Logan 
County Fair, 1940.-His experience with Gulf Livestock Spray should 


be interesting to other breeders. 


“T have been a breeder of registered Jerseys for the past 4 years 
during which time I have used to very good advantage GULF LIVE- 
STOCK SPRAY... (I) am convinced it is profitable for the small 


breeder to use a quality spray.” 


FOLLOW EASY DIRECTIONS ON CONTAINERS FOR THESE RESULTS 





‘ia GULF LIVESTOCK SPRAY 


1. Quiets cows at milking time. 
2. Makes milking safer, faster, and easier. 
3. Doesn't impart taste or odor to milk. 


4. Kills flies, lice, and ticks... repels 
stable and horn flies. 


5. Quiets cows in pasture. 


6. Is safe to spray twice a day. 








7. Is economical to use. 


SPOILED BY SPRAY 
TASTE! 





Don’t risk using 
strong smelly 
sprays! Gulf 
Livestock Spray 
doesn't spoil 
milk by impart- 
ing taste or odor. 














YOU CAN MILK 


RIGHT AWAY 


AS SOON AS YOU SPRAY 





2-Gal. 
Economy 
Size 


*1.99 


GULF LIVESTOCK 





PROVE ITS EFFECTIVENESS ON YOUR OWN HERD— 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY BACK. 


Handy Size 
$1.19 


also in 5-gal. pails, and in drums. 





1-Gal. 


SPRAY 











KATE SMITH SAYS 


CALUMET BAKING PO 


10¢ FOR 2 


LOWEST PRICES EVER 
ON ALL Sizes ! 












TUL BE A COLD DAY WHEN 
YOU BEAT THIS BARGAIN! 


WDER 


LB. FA 




























In Answer to Your Inquiry 


Fertilizing Ponds J have a %- 
Quite Safe acre fishpond 

that I’m ferti- 
lizing regularly as recommended. I 
want to know, however, if the ferti- 
lized water will hurt my stock as 
both the mules and cows use it regu- 
larly. 

(Answered by H. S. Swingle, fish cul- 
turist, Alabama Experiment Station.) 

The quantity of fertilizer applied 
to fishponds is so small that it will 
not harm livestock. The water will 
be perfectly all right for swimming 
and livestock. 


Bull Ready Please tell me when 
for Service? / can begin using 
my young bull. 

(Answered by Frank W. Fitch, dairy- 
man, Georgia Extension Service.) 

If the young bull has been well 
grown out and is vigorous and 
healthy, he can be used for light 
service at around 14 to 15 months of 
age. 


Please give me your 
opinion on the prop- 
er division of a hay 
crop to a tenant after the landlord 
furnishes land, seed, and equipment, 
the tenant his labor. 

(Answered by. J. C. Elrod, Georgia Ex- 
periment Station.) 

Under the conditions described, 
this division would seem equitable: 
for cowpeas and similar crops, 2/5 to 
tenant, 3/5 to landlord; for lespedeza 
and similar hay crops, % to tenant, 
4 to landlord. 


How to 
Divide Hay 


Cure for We're having 
Milk Troubles trouble with our 
milk. It all turns 
to whey instead of turning. Please 
tell us what to do. 
(Answered by F. W. Burns, dairyman, 
Alabama Extension Service.) 
Frequently bacteria get in churns 
and buckets and cause this trouble. 
If thorough washing does not stop it, 
get a can of chloride of lime and dis- 
solve it in one gallon of water. Place 
this liquid in a dark-colored glass 
jar until all of the clear solution 
comes to the top and the white sedi- 
ment settles out. This should take 
place in about 12 to 24 hours. Pour 
off the clear liquid in another glass 


container and stopper it tightly to 
avoid loss of the chlorine. Place ‘ 
cupful of this chlorine’ solution jp 
a quart of water and rinse your churn 
and buckets carefully with thi, 
after thoroughly washing them, 


Minerals) Te// me the bes; 
for Cows = formula for a mineral 
mixture for my cows, 
(Answered by R. E. Davis, 
Georgia Extension Service.) 
We recommend equal parts by 
weight of raw ground limestone 
steamed bone meal, and table salt 
This mixture, placed in a box and up. 
der a cover to keep dry, has been 
giving splendid results. No one of 
these will cause trouble if too much 


is added. 


cattleman, 


Swapping Grass Please tell me 
for Beef what you think 
would be a fair 
division for a livestock project with 
tenant furnishing cattle, landlord 
pasture and hay until market time 
in the fall. What share of gained 
weight should the landlord receive? 
In general a fair means of reach- 
ing agreements on share farming is 
to figure the value of land, livestock, 
crops, equipment, etc., contributed 
by each party, and then make divi- 
sions on that basis. As to your specific 
problem we have heard K. G. Baker 
of Alabama’s Black Belt Experiment 
Station say that he would graze cattle 
for half the gain in weight. 


Best Poison We have been 


for Ants troubled with ants, 
even on the citrus 
trees. Friends have told us that 


adding castor bean meal to the ferii- 
lizer would kill ants at once. Is there 
any truth in this? 

(Answered by J. R. Watson, entomolo- 
gist, Florida Experiment Station.) 

We have never found any product 
of the castor bean to be a very effec- 
tive insecticide. Treating nests of 
ants with carbon disulphide is about 
the best control, although they may 
be poisoned with various sweet baits. 
When they nest around the base of 
a tree an emulsion of carbolic acid 
will drive them away and be per- 
fectly safe. 


Coming Events 


Independence Day, July 4 (Friday). 

Alabama 4-H Leadership Camp, 
burn, July 7-12. 

American Association of Agricultural 
College Editors, Kingston, R. I., July 13-19. 

Georgia F.F.A. Convention, ‘State F.F.A. 
Camp, Covington, Ga., July 21-25. 

International Baby Chick Association, 
Kansas City, Mo., July 22-25. 

Southern Region’s Grassland Conference, 
Raleigh, N. C., July 19-23. 

Annual Meeting and Dairy Field Day, 
Florida State Dairymen’s Association, 
Gainesville, July 24-25. 

Tri-State F.F.A. Public Speaking Con- 
test, Camp O’Leno, Fla., July 26. 

Vegetable Growers Association - of 
America, Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 4-7. 


Au- 





Georgia Farm and Home Week, Athens, 
Aug. 11-15. 

Alabama F.F.A. Convention, 
Aug. 18-23. 

Pan-American Cotton Congress, Men- 
phis, Tenn., Oct. 6-10. 

National Dairy Show, Memphis, Tent, 
Oct. 11-18. 

Alabama Farm _ Bureau 
Montgomery, Ala., Oct. 26-28. 

4-H Achievement Day, Nov. 1. 

National 4-H Club Congress, Chicag®, 
Nov. 28-Dec. 6. 

American Farm Bureau Federation, Chi 
cago, Ill., Dec. 7-12. 

American Institute of Cooperation, St 
lanta, Ga., week Jan. 12, 1942. 

New moon, June 24; full. July 8. 


Auburn, 


Federation, 
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SOME time during the next 30 
days or very soon thereafter, I 
expect to plant the following things 
in my home garden: 
Bush snapbeans Table peas (Blackeye 
Pole snapbeans or Crowder) 
Bush butterbeans Salsify or oyster plant 


Cabbage Tomatoes 

Collards Rutabaga turnips 
Roasting ear corn Cauliflower 
Broccoli Brussels sprouts 


Irish potatoes 

As usual, I will make a heavy 
planting of collards, planting the 
seed thick in rows and thinning out. 
When plants are available and there 
is plenty of moisture in the soil, I 


prefer to set plants, but usually at this 
time of year the weather is hot and 
dry, making transplanting difficult. 
I have had equally as 
ig good success from 
Vez : planting seed in the 
rows as by setting 
plants, and it is cer- 
tainly a safer plan for securing a good 
stand. I will plant cabbage in the 
same way as collards, using the Char- 
leston Wakefield variety, which will 
head up in early fall, and the Drum- 
head Savoy, which will head later 
and will stand much cold weather. 

Because it is often difficult to trans- 
plant tomatoes at this time of year, 
[usually make a planting in late July 
or early August, putting the seed in 
the rows and thinning out. I have 
found this method entirely practical, 
and while more seed is required, one 
is more nearly certain to secure a 
good stand. 

For late roasting ears I usually 
make a planting in July, using some 
of the early maturing varieties. Of 
field corns for this planting I like 
Jarvis Golden Prolific; it matures 
early and will stand more drouth 
than other field varieties. Honey 
June, a semi-sweet corn, and Truck- 
er’s Favorite also are good varieties 
for this late planting. 

Many may consider July too late 
to plant pole snapbeans, but some of 
the best pole snapbeans I have ever 
gtown were from July plantings. 

For late fall, Blackeye and Crow- 


der peas are most delicious. When 
they are ready for use just before frost 


M 
M 
M 
= The Progressive Farmer . 
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¥ Answering gardening questions from A to Z, it contains detailed information on 
fecommended varieties, disease and insect control measures, and planting instruc- 
tions. Massey’s Garden Book will show you how to keep your garden busy every 
Week in the year. New edition ready July 1. 


they seem to taste even better than 
in spring and early summer, hence 
my reason for making a late plant- 
ing of these. 

For the late planting of tomatoes, 
the Greater Baltimore is probably the 
best bet. It seems to stand a little 
more heat, drouth, and generally un- 
favorable weather conditions than 
other varieties, although Marglobe is 
a close second. 

I do not make my first planting of 
regular turnip until late August, but 
I plant some rutabaga turnips to- 
ward the end of July. It.takes them 
longer to produce than the regular 
variety of turnip, hence should be 
planted earlier. To those who have 
not planted any rutabagas, I suggest 
that they give them a trial. I plant 
the American Purple Top variety. 
Handle in the same way as regular 
varieties of turnip, except that they 
need to be thinned a little further 
apart because they grow much larger. 

For one of my July plantings of 
bush snapbeans last year I used U. S. 


By L. A. 
NIVEN 





Refugee No. 5. It bore better and 
was better tasting than any of the 
others. I believe that for midsum- 
mer planting it cannot be beaten. 


By planting the seed in rows be- 
tween now and early August and 
thinning out, good results may be 
had from broccoli, brussels sprouts, 
and cauliflower. They are grown 
and handled in the same general 
way as cabbage. If put in during 
the next 30 to 40 days they should be 
ready for use in late fall and early 
winter. 

To keep cucumber vines bearing, 
do not allow any of 
the fruit to ripen. 
Even where they are 
not used, fruits should 
be picked off and 

thrown away, because if any ap- 
preciable number are allowed to ripen 
on the vines and produce seed, bear- 
ing will soon cease. 

Even those with a very small gar- 
den absolutely need a hand dust gun 
or a small spray pump. Then keep 
on hand some three-fourths of one 
per cent rotenone dust, some cryo- 
lite, nicotine sulphate, arsenate of 
lead, and hydrated lime. With these 
on hand one is prepared to success- 
fully combat ordinary garden insect 
pests. Rotenone and cryolite have 
recently come into great favor, be- 
cause both are very deadly poisons to 
most garden insects. They may be 
purchased from seed houses and 
many general stores. Directions for 
applying come with each package. 
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* WHETHER it's your first or fiftieth garden, to get the most and best from it, 
¥ follow the month-by-month instructions in the brand new edition of 


MASSEY’S GARDEN BOOK For Southern States 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Price—25 cents in durable paper covers, * 
* 

- « Birmingham, Ala. x 
* 
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HY don’t you send the coupon 

below and get your GMAC 
Figuring Chart? It gives you all car 
financing details in dollars and cents 
.-. Shows you exactly what you get 
for what you pay... enables you to 
figure your own transaction—based 
on the number of months you want 
and the amount you wish to pay 


monthly. 


After you’ve figured your own 
“deal,” comparevarious finance plans 
and what they offer! Notice that the 
General Motors Instalment Plan of- 
fers not only low cost—but, also, sound 


insurance protection for your car! 


But see for yourself... mail the cou- 
pon for your Figuring Chart today! 


When you send for your Figuring 
Chart, you may request also a “Sea- 
sonal Plan Folder” that will help you 
plan your payments—if necessary— 
to conform with the seasonal receipt 
of your income. Your nearest General 
Motors dealer will gladly help you 
select the plan most suitable for you. 


This plan is available only through 
dealers in Buick, Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile and Cadillac cars. 


NO SALESMAN 
WILL CALL 
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YOURE IN THE ARMY TOO 









Enlist now for the war on germs. 
Keep your house hospital-clean. Help prevent 
the spread of epidemics and Infection 
by disinfecting as you clean with “LYSOL”. 


This is the housewife’s home defense 


sea with a mop, a pail of water i damp, neglected spots throughout your 


and a bottle of LYSOL can rout an 
army of invisible enemy germs that 
cause Infection and epidemics. Keep- 
ing your household well is as important 
as the physical well-being of the boys 
in training camps. 

With LYSOL in your cleaning 
water you can kill germ “saboteurs” in 
the sink... foil that Trojan Horse, the 
garbage pail, rout the Fifth Columnist 
in the bathroom... repel those invisible 
Parachute Troops of disease that de- 
scend on floors, walls, and in dark, 


FREE! tome Defense 
Health Course with your 


purchase of LYSOL a 


Contains: Graphic First Aid 
Wall Chart based on latest lessons 
learned in London. Also a new 
Home Training Course in Nurs- 
ing, Sick Room Care, First Aid, 
Fire Prevention, and other home 
defense instruction. 


FREE... Get yours today at your 
druggist with purchase of LYSOL 
(any size). Act now. 


Copyright 1941 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp, 


FOR HOME DEFENSE... DISINFECT AS YOU CLEAN... WITH LYSOL 


ge 
a 
7 


household. Keep your house hospital- 
clean by disinfecting as you clean... 
with LYSOL! 

LYSOL is used in many of the 
nation’s leading hospitals—and in many 
thousands of American homes. 










Disinfectant 











Some people forget that 
play is just as necessary 
to a well-balanced life 


SIGN 
POST 
No. 9 


as work. How often 
do we hear the com- 
plaint: “I have no time 
to read, or to play 
games, or to listen to music. I hard- 
ly have time to see my friends.” This 
comes perilously near to having no 
time for really living! 

In the mad rush and 
senseless competition of 
modern life, people 
are in danger of becoming animated 
robots. They gobble their breakfasts 
while scanning the morning paper, 
dash to catch a train or bus, hurry 
from one board meeting to another, 
try frantically to adjust the problems 
of home, city, and nation, and fall 
exhausted into bed at night with 
taut nerves and whirling brains, too 
tired to sleep. 

On the other hand, there are those 
who, in seeking diversion, show even 
less judgment and self-control. Not 
content with one pleasure at a time, 
they must needs combine them. 
Radios in automobiles, phonographs 
on picnics, leaving one party to rush 
to another, seeing two, even three, 
movies in a day, playing contract 





RELAXATION 










afternoon and 
evening, cating 
and drinking jn 
excess of one’s 
needs — all these 
are too common 
experiences. 

Even the Epi- 
cureans whose 
motto was, “Let 
us eat, drink, and 
be merry for to- 
morrow we die,” 
taught that excess 
breeds satiety, and 
that it is only by 
savoring our pleas- 
ures that we can 
really enjoy them. 
In order to do this we must learn to 
choose the things that are most worth 
while, to cultivate fewer acquaint- 
ances, and more friends; read fewer 
books and better ones; assume fewer 
duties and perform these tasks more 
faithfully. 

When the way grows too steep, and 
you falter under your burden it is 
well to rest by the wayside and give 
yourself over to com- 
plete relaxation of mind 
and body. For a few 
minutes cease to func- 
tion as an individual, but feel your- 
self a part of nature, unmindful of 
tense muscles and an anxious mind, 
not caring for anything or anybody, 
conscious only of God’s life surging 
through you as it flows through the 
trees and plants, the waves of the sea, 
and the stars in the heavens. Gradual- 
ly “the calm soul of all things” will 
take possession of you, and you will 
once more assume your burden and 
continue your march, with nerves 
steadied, emotions under control, and 
courage regained. 


ee SO 
(Alice Hegan Rice, author of “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.”) 


Flower ‘“‘Do’s” for Now 


TO secure largest dahlia blooms, 

keep the center stalk, pinching 
out all laterals except two or three sets 
at the bottom. Or pinch out the center 
stalk and leave three sets of laterals 
at the bottom. 


THE BAGWORM is one of the 
worst enemies of shrubbery, particu- 
larly arborvitaes and cedars. Pick 
worms off and burn when first 
noticed, or apply poison before the 
bag is completely formed. Half a 
pound of arsenate of lead and a 
pound of hydrated lime to six 
gallons of water will do the job. 


IF ANTS trouble the flower 
beds or garden, make a hole in the 
bed with a sharp-pointed stick, pour 
in one or two tablespoonfuls of car- 
bon. disulphide, and stop it up with 
wet soil. 

WHERE one wishes to divide 


jonquil and narcissus bulbs, this is 
the time to dig them. Take up, 


divide and store in thin layers in a 
cool, dry place and replant in the 
fall. Tulips and hyacinths may be 
handled in the same way. 


JULY IS a good month to plant 
such perennial flowers as hollyhocks, 
primroses, columbines, and Canter- 


bury bells. 


FOR LATE summer or early fall 
blooms, make a final planting ot 
gladioli bulbs now. 


ZINNIAS planted now, kept well 
watered and fertilized, will produce 
an abundance of blooms in late sum- 
mer and early fall. 


FOR LARGE chrysanthemum 


blooms, pinch out the top buds 0 
the young plants when 8 to 12 inches 
high. This will cause them to branch. 
Allow 3 or 4 of these branches to de 
velop, tying each to a stake or cane. 
Pinch off all side shoots of each stem 
as fast as they appear, except one © 
the best ones. 
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SUMMER RAIN 
By William Arnette Wofford 


| love the sound of falling rain 

Upon a tranquil summer day; 

Thin silver chimes on my thatched 
roof 

Ring out in such a magic way. 


They know the rain is their good 
friend, 
And offer thanks in unison. 


The little meadow pools are starred 
With silver ripples by the rain; 
The flowers greet the rain with joy, The hermit thrush sends forth its 
And raise their heads when day is song 

done; Because the earth is fresh again. 


S INDEPENDENCE Day draws near and we look at the beauti- 
ful picture of the historic Old North Church (Christ Church) on 
this page, I am moved to read again the story of Paul Revere’s mid- 
night ride, April 18, 1775. Of purest Christopher Wren type, this 
fine old brick church, built in 1723, acquired in 1740 its famous spire which 
served as a signal place for the lanterns that sent Paul Revere riding to spread 
the alarm that the British were coming by sea. 
When I visited the old church in Salem Street, Boston, not long ago, 
I was pleased to learn that the present vicar, the Reverend Francis E. Webster, 
has fostered a movement to protect and beautify this historic shrine. Small 
wonder that “We, the People,” more than 55,000 of us, annually register 
here to reflect on the way our nation freed itself from a tyrant state and to 
“salute this truth that glorifies this tower.” 


At Avondale Mills School, St. Clair County, Ala., I re- 
cently saw a hold-over of the finest from the traditional 
“last day of school,” Flag Day, and Fourth of July rolled 
into one. It was a lifting experience to see and hear small 
children courageously and unhesitatingly present a program of our best 
musical heritage, patriotic songs and readings, a harmonica band, rules for 
displaying the flag, and duties of citizenship. We salute the enthusiastic 
and lofty-minded principal, Iola Roberts, and her loyal cast of teachers. 


Here and 
There 


Clever and colorful drawings and recipes are featured on a strip of oil- 
cloth 18 inches wide above the stove in Dr. Lois Ackerly’s kitchen at Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo. Dr. Ackerly is head of the department of home 
economics and an efficient hostess. Favorite recipes for glorified cake, French 
dressing, and hollandaise sauce are on the wall for ready reference. 


Dead tired of a 90-year-old log house and lack of conveniences, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. D. Fykes, Jefferson County, Ala., decided to do something about 
their dream of a commodious home with running water and electricity. How 
it came about from chicken and egg money lends hope to all. 


Pongee curtains that were still good, but had long worn out their wel- 
come, assumed a new and pleasing role when Mrs. S. V. Acton of New 
Merkle home demonstration club, Jefferson County, Ala., pressed them into 
service as a covering for a cotton comfort. 

Late dispatches from London carry the news that peaches are selling 
for $1.50 each. On that basis what a treasure and blessing we have in a few 
bearing trees! And there’s justification for eating plenty of peaches. Cornell 
says fresh peaches are an excellent source of vitamin A, a fair source of 
vitamin B, and a good source of vitamin C. Peaches also contain several 
minerals. Why not serve them generously during the season and then store 
a plentiful supply of canned, preserved, and spiced peaches to be served 
for winter meals? 


Just back from the President’s National Nutri- 
tion Conference for Defense, these deliberations 
of the 700 delegates stand out in my mind: 

A new food guide worked out by the Food 
and Nutrition Committee of the National Research Council gives kinds and 
quantities of food Americans of all ages should eat for good health. Here 
is the daily diet which would measure up to these proposals: 

One pint of milk for an adult and more for a child. 

A serving of meat (cheaper cuts are just as nutritious). 

One egg, or suitable substitute such as navy beans. 

Two vegetables, one of which should be green or 
yellow. 

Two fruits, one of which should be rich in vitamin 
C (found abundantly in citrus fruits and tomatoes). 

Breads, flour, and cereal, most or preferably all 
whole grain or enriched. , 

Some butter or oleomargarine with vitamin A added. 

Other foods to satisfy the appetite. 

Dr. Thomas Parran warns that this is no 
narrow guide from which to draw. If your 
diet does not reach these standards the situa- 
tion is dangerous. Paul V. McNutt, chairman 
of the Nutrition Conference, sounded a timely 
Warning about apparently lazy people who in 
reality suffer from hollow hunger. “We know that a lot of people regarded 
as poor prospects for jobs need food. They are set down in personnel records 
as lazy or dumb. In the learned language of personnel analysis, we find them 
marked as ‘slow to adjust to job situations.’ What is really wrong with 
them is they are hungry.” 

Vice President Henry A. Wallace suggested that of all conferences called 
by the President, the Nutrition Conference is one of the most important, for 
food is fundamental to the defense of the United States. The President has 
asked us to consider how the food resources of the United States can be used 


America’s New 
Food Guide 
























































most effectively to build, not only our own strength, but that of the democ- 
racies we are supporting. 


Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard reminded the Conference 
that better nutrition does not mean soft living. He said: “Egg production 
is to be increased sufficiently to supply British needs, and in addition furnish 
the United States with as many eggs as we ever used. We hope to increase 
milk production enough to supply Britain’s needs for milk products, and to 
maintain our own average consumption. The production of canned toma- 
toes is to be increased by 50 per cent over that of last year, and the 
production of all types of dried beans by 35 per cent. Pork production is to 
be as high as possible, with the total supply larger than average.” 

Succinct and timely was this warning sound- 
ed by Director of Extension M. L. Wilson: 
“Call it what you will, when men and women 
fail to eat the foods that give them full life and 
vigor, they are in fact, starving.” 


Talk of 
the Office 


Homemakers, if you lay 
flattering unction to your 
soul because you put an ade- 
quate diet on your table, listen 
to these words of caution from Dr. James S. 
McLester, prominent Alabama physician and 
chairman of the Sub-Committee on Nutrition 
of the National Research Council which is con- 
cerned primarily in National Defense: “Con- 
sider not so much what is put on the table but what the individuals in your 
family actually eat. In the army, a study is being made of waste and of losses 
in cooking as well as of the actual consumption of food.” 

The tradition of Southern camp meetings handed down for several 
generations is a vital factor in our church life. That these annual meetings 
engender a spirit of Christian fellowship and inspiration one cannot gainsay. 
And who will take a little time to write me a letter giving the history of a 
well-known camp meeting that has meant something to your family or 
your community? ¢ 
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WITH BERNARDIN 
2-PIECE 
MASON CAPS! 


Be sure the fruits, meats and 
vegetables you put up stay deli- 
cious and healthful. Use Bernar- 
din caps! They save time, money 
and provide a positive vacuum 
seal that guards against spoil- 


age, and keeps all flavors and 


jvices intact! 


TESTED AND APPROVED by the 
Good Housekeeping 


Institute 


DOUBLE PROTECTION 


Inside of lid is 
coated with food- 
acid-resisting 
white enamel over 
coat of sanitary 
golden lacquer 


THRIFTY! Fit all mason jars—for all 
canning methods. Re-use screw bands 
again and again. Only inexpensive lids 
need be replaced. Lids packed back- 
to-back to prevent sticking. 


SIMPLE! No paraffin, no rubber jar 
rings! Just put on lid and screw band 
tight. Process, after 24 hours remove 
band. Lidalone maintains vacuum seal. 


AIRTIGHT! Lids have rubber rim, so 
q juices do not boil out with proper proc- 
essing or evaporate during storage. 
Buy now at grocery and hardware 
stores. Full instructions and canning 
tips free with each dozen caps! 










Bemardd 
2-PIECE MASON CAPS 


Bernardin Bottle Cap Co., inc., Evansville, Indiana 
America’s Oldest Manufacturer of Metal Closures 
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“Can It’ Now to 
| INSURE 
Full Pantry Later 


By 
MARY AUTREY 


6 Mearebome pantry 
shelves provide budget 
insurance any year, but 
particularly this year when 
we may expect food prices 
to rise. Especially is it im 
portant that we put up gen- 
erous supplies of staple 
foods such as tomatoes, beans, 
beans, and corn. 


lima 


Beans (snaps) Wash, string, and 

cut into lengths 
desired. Add boiling water to cover 
and simmer uncovered for about 5 
minutes, or until the beans will bend 
without breaking. Pack hot into con- 
tainers, cover with hot water, and 
add 1 teaspoon salt to each quart. 
Process in steam pressure cooker 
at 10 pounds pressure: quart jars, 35 
minutes, No. 3 tin cans, 30 minutes, 
pint glass jars, 30 minutes, and No. 
2 tin cans, 25 minutes. 


Corn (whole grain) Select young 

tender corn 
which has been freshly gathered. 
Cut grains deeply enough to remove 
most of the kernels without hulls. 
Do not scrape. Add half as much 
boiling water as corn by weight. 
Heat to boiling and pack into con- 
tainers at once. Since corn swells, 
do not pack too tightly. Leave 1 inch 
at top of jar or can. Add | teasnoon 
salt to each quart. Process immedi- 







ately at 10 pounds pressure: pint jars, 
1 hour, quart jars, 70 minutes, No. 
2 cans, 50 minutes, and No. 3 cans, 


65 minutes. 


Beans (lima) Shell, wash, and 
bring to a boil 


water. Use only young, tender, 
green lima beans. Pack hot into 
containers, cover with hot water, 


and add ¥, teaspoon salt to a pint. 
Process at 10 pounds pressure: pint 
jars and No. 3 tin cans, 50 minutes, 
No. 2 tin cans, 40 minutes. 


Editor's Note.—When glass jars are used 
new rubbers of good quality should be 
provided. Place rubbers in position on 
jars which have been filled with the product 
and seal according to the following direc- 
tions: On the screw top jar, screw the cap 
down evenly until it catches hold of the 
rubber ring. For the two-piece caps which 
consist of screw band and lid with sealing 
composition attached, place the lid on jar 
and turn screw band down firmly for any 
method of processing. With wire-clamp 
glass-top jars, raise the upper clamp in 
position to hold the lid in place, leaving the 
lower clamp loose. After processing, fasten 
tight all clamps and screw top or screw 
band with rubbers. If the two-piece self- 
sealing tvpe lid is used, no rubber is needed. 


Can Tomatoes for Vitamin C 


5 Meng family that provides its 
=J own year-round supply of toma- 
toes need have no fear that the diet 
will be deficient in vitamin C—the 
vitamin so essential for good bone 
and teeth structure, for guarding the 
body against infection, and for the 
development and maintenance of 
buoyant health. For each person, 
conserve 26 quarts yearly, either plain 
canned or in the form of tomato 


By ESTELLE FOURNET 


Food Preservation Specialist, Louisiana 
Extension Service 


juice. Vine-ripened tomatoes yield 
a high percentage of vitamin C. 
Handling small quantities at a time 
helps conserve food value. 


Canned Tomatoes Select firm, 

ripe tomatoes 
of medium size. Do not use overripe 
tomatoes or those with decayed parts. 
Put into layers in wire baskets and 
dip in boiling water for about a min- 
ute. Remove, plunge quickly into 
cold water, drain, core, and peel 
promptly. Pack in containers. Fill 
with tomato sauce or tomato juice. 


Add 1 teaspoon salt per quart. Process 
quart and pint glass jars 45 minutes 


in boiling water and No. 2 and No. 
3 cans for 35 minutes. When using 
tin cans, exhaust 5 to 6 minutes. 


Tomato Juice To preserve natu- 

ral flavor and 
color, use knives of stainless steel and 
avoid utensils of copper, brass, and 
iron. Use only fully ripe, firm to- 
matoes, preferably of bright red color, 
freshly picked from the vines. Dis- 
card any with green, moldy, or de- 
cayed portions. Wash well, remove 
cores, and cut into small pieces. 
Handle tomatoes in quantities of 1 
to 2 gallons and avoid delay at any 
stage of the procedure. Pre-cook to- 
matoes at 170 to 180 degrees F. or 
simmer until softened. Avoid boil- 
ing. Put tomatoes at once through 
fine sieve, preferably a bowl or cone- 
shaped one. If the juice is for infant 
or invalid use, omit salt; otherwise 
add 1 teaspoon salt to each quart. 
Reheat juice at once just ‘to boiling, 
pour into sterilized jars and seal. No 
processing is necessary. Invert while 
cooling. If tin cans are used, heat 
juice to simmering, pour into cans, 
seal, and process 5 minutes in water 
bath. Do not leave head space in 
jars or cans. 











Keer YOUR 6 
TEASPOONS NOW 


With 2 Kerr “’Self-Seq}: 
ing” emblems from 
any Kerr Mason Jar 


Cartons or tops 
and bottoms from 
EY dato 
rtons, 
Your Choice, - 


reasroons JO° 


© 4 Ng ; ‘ Send for 


Yours NOW] 
Mail coin and — 
KERR GLASS MP 'G. CORP. 
Dept. ae. Meriden, Conn. 
Full details on how to obtain other units In 
charming giver £ piate will 24 Pa closed with your 
u 
‘wales nee is old in any ath 4 or political subdivising 
here same is ited or restricted by law. 


HOME CANNERS 
Ask tor Kerr Mason 
Jars, Caps & Lids by name 
Can at home—Serve your own healthful home 
canned foods...SAVE MONEY, TIME and 
ENERGY...USE KERR MASON JARS, CAPS 


FREE “Home Can- 
ning in 12 
Short Lessons”’. .. 
Send 10c for KERR'S § 
Home Cannin ‘ 

Recipes an 
instructions. 
KERR MASON JAR 


422 Title Ins. Bldg., 

Los Angeles, Calif., 

o++ OF Box 422, Sand 
Springs, Okla. 
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FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 
KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; 
in many cases almost as well as with nat 

teeth. Klutch lessens the constant fear of a drop- 
ping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c¢ and 50c at drug- 
gists. ...If your druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste 
money on substitutes, but send us 10c and we will 
mail you a generous trial box. (c) I. P. Inc. 


KLUTCH Co., Box 2808-G, ELMIRA, N. Y. 








FREE ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get acquainted with 
new customers, we will neoeeny enlarge 
one snapshot print or negative, Lows -ab - 
picture to 8xl@ inches—FREE—if 
close this ad. (10c for Bs renew. an pa 
mailing appreciated.) Information on hand 
tinting in natural colors sent immediately. 
Your original returned with your free en- 
largement. Send it today. 

Geppert Studios, Dept. 437, Des Moines, lowa 
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Py Genving Marble ond Granite memories of 

I ing beouty. Lettering FREE. Ovedaa 
95 30 in., width 20 in, thk. 8 in. Footstone 
taal Freight ped. Satisfection guaranteed. Free 
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POT HOLDER and 
Plate Mats in crochet. 
FIVE BEAUTIFUL 
tated designs for edg- 
ing beautiful things. 





To order Pot Holder 
and Plate Mats, Five Tat- 
ting Designs, Palm Leaf 
Bedspread, and Speed-o- 
weave Luncheon Set, send 
3 cents each to Home 
Department, Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, 











By BETTY JONES 
PALM LEAF Bed- 


spread, an unusual de- 
sign for those who like 
to crochet. 

SPEED - O - WEAVE 
luncheon set is inexpen- 
sive, easy to make, and 
very attractive. 


You Really Count! — Our July Sermon 


SCARCELY a week passes in 

which I do not hear some such 
sentiment as this: “What is one little 
life among two billions of human be- 
ings? I am but a drop in an ocean. 
What I do does not count.” 

That is a wrong, weak, and 
cowardly thought. A mountain 
weighs more than a man, but the 
some 60 ounces in the human brain 
is greater than the mountain, for it 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


@n measure the mountain and even 
kvel it down. A man of old who 
had caught the value of one soul, said 
a he looked at the night skies: 
“When I consider Thy heavens, the 
work of Thy fingers, the moon and 
the stars which Thou hast ordained, 
what ‘is man that Thou art mindful 
ofhim, and the son of man that Thou 
Wsitest him? Thou hast made him 
alittle lower than the angels, and 
crowned him with glory and 
i.” That’s the true picture of 
Man set over against the Universe. 


IKNOW, as you well do, that the 
Pitsent-day eniphasis is on man, not 
#4n individual, but as a cog in a 

at economic and industrial ma- 

«. Powerful slave drivers in war 
td industry count men in the mass 
Speak of them in numibers, not as 
X1. All this tends to cheapen men 

brings on mental pessimism. 
are important, whether you 


think so or not. The things you have 
power to accomplish are all impor- 
tant, even though they may seem to 
be little things. When a great or- 
chestra plays, our senses are stunned 
at the marvelous harmonies they 
evolve. The thing we are likely to 
forget is that an orchestra is composed 
of many individuals whose talent and 
skill are necessary. 

Life is like that. Individuals do 
all the important things. No great 
government has yet discovered a new 
idea, patented a great invention, or 
made a new advance in scientific dis- 
covery. These are all made by lone 
individuals. Greatness and progress 
come from individuals. 


JESUS discovered for the race the 
high worth of each individual. He 
said: “What shall it profit a man if 
he shall gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” In the Divine 
scales the single soul outweighs a 
whole world. This is the reason dic- 
tators, in their foolish reaching for 
power, first strike at the individual 
liberties of their followers. 

You have a small place? Then 
thank God for the chance to do things 
up to the limit of your ability, what- 
ever that ability may be. Nancy 
Hanks had an obscure place, but she 
inspired the mind of her tall son, 
Abraham Lincoin. In her small place 
she worked with God. 

Let us stop pitying ourselves and, 
instead, prod ourselves. 
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“lm not a bad girl! 


You’re a bad mommy 


| hd 


1. “You’re a bad mommy!” I could hardly believe my ears! Was this 
my little girl talking to me! Why, I tried so hard to be a good and wise 
mother. But here was my little Mary looking at me as if she hated me! 


2. It all started when Mary needed a laxa- 
tive. She hates it, and this time she simply 
refused to take it. I tried to force it down 
her and she sputtered it all over the carpet. 
So I slapped her and said she was a bad girl. 
Then came the tantrum! 


4. “All mothers should think more about the 
laxative they give their children,” the nurse 
said. “Forcing a child to take a bad-tasting 
laxative can shock her delicate nervous sys- 
tem. And it’s so unnecessary. Why don’t you 
try Fletcher's Castoria?” 


6. Well, I got a bottle of Fletcher’s Castoria 
and made the big test. Mary took a spoon- 
ful and loved it! She hugged me and said I 
-was the best mommy in the world! Fletcher’s 
Castoria has solved Mary’s laxative problem 
ever since! 

















3. Well, I’d seen those laxative tantrums be- 
fore, but this time it upset me more than 
ever. I was moping on the porch when I saw. 
the school nurse passing by. So I called to 
her and asked her advice. (She knows so 
much about children.) 











5. “Mary will love the taste of Fletcher’s 
Castoria. And you can be sure it’s thorough 
—but always mild and safe. It’s made espe- 
cially for children and there isn’t a single 
harsh drug in it. I’m positive it will solve 
your problem.” 





HERE IS THE MEDICAL BACKGROUND 


Chief ingredient of Fletcher’s Castoria 
is senna. 

Medical literature says: (1) In 
most cases, senna does not disturb 
the appetite and digestion or cause 
nausea ... (2) Senna works prima- 
rily in the lower bowel . . . (3) In 
regulated dosages, it produces easy 
elimination and has little tendency to 
‘cause irritation or constipation after 
use. 

Senna is especially processed in 
Fletcher’s Castoria to eliminate grip- 
ing and thus allow gentle laxative 
action. 


Ga+ttTiethern CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative for children 
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Fruit, berry, beverage, 
flower, grass, blood; 
many ink, dye, 
medicine and 

other stains... 

even scorch, 


mildew! 


The Magic Touch ot 


CLOROX 


j removes all these 
stubborn stains 


.--and Clorox is Extra-Gentle 
on Linens! 
















NW, 





WI 
wt M4 


When its 





THANKs to the “magic touch” of Clorox, 
sonny'’s shirt is white again. For Clorox re- 
moves numerous stains, also gently bleaches 
white cottons and linens snowy-white 
(brightens fast colors)... 
makes them fresh, sani- 
2, tary. Clorox also makes 


CLOROX: CLEAN : housekeeping more effi- 
re cient... has many personal 

clean!” uses. Directions on label. 
Copr, 1941, Clorox Chemical Co. 
AMERICAS FAVORITE BLEACH AND HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTAN 


Ultra: 


refened 


CLOROX 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC 





BLEACHES DEODORIZES - DISINFECTS 


REMOVES NUMEROUS STAINS 


.. Even Scorch, Milaev 
























Kerosene 


Beautifies 
THE KITCHEN 
Cconomizes the 
COOKING 











A gleaming white, porce- 
lain and enamel Boss 
Range’ adds 
Beauty and Smartness to 
your Kitchen. 

Boss has new, improved 
convenience features that 


gave time, work and wor- 
ry ... cooking becomes a 


daily pleasure. 


" 


E 


THE HUENEFELD CO., 








CINCINNATI, 











ye KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills flies. 
Guaranteed, effective. Neat, 

n — eee. eS 
orinjure an: , 
feason. 20c at il 
dealers. Harold Somers, Inc., 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 
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NORTH, East, South, West— 

but especially “way down South 
in Dixie” where we just have to 
have ’em—everybody, except the lass 
with the naturally wavy hair, is in 
the before or after stage of “perma- 
nents.” 

Even after all the successful years 
of waving, the “Befores” want to 
know, “Will permanents hurt my 
hair?” “How should I prepare for 
my wave?” “What constitutes a 
good permanent?” The “Afters” 
want to know how to take care of 
their permanents. 

Answering Miss Before! No, a 
good permanent will not harm hair 
that has been well prepared for it. 
That means not having dye, bleach, 
or color restorer on your tresses when 
you get your permanent. It means 
putting your hair in a healthy con- 
dition by having a series of hot oil 
treatments for several weeks before 
your permanent, and brushing and 
massaging every day, using a good 
tonic if you like. 

A good permanent is one that 
leaves your hair soft, silky, and glos- 
sy as opposed to stiff, hay-like, and 
kinky. Get the best operator you 
can afford for there’s nothing less 
economical than a poor permanent 
wave. Often cheap waves are given 
with inferior or second-hand mate- 
rials that may injure your hair. 


There are machineless waves now, 
as well as the regular machine or 
electrical wavers. The former de- 
pend on heat generated from chemi- 
cals which do not actually touch the 












PATTERNS 10c EACH 





By 
SALLY 
CARTER 


hair. One is likely 
to do a better job 
on some types of hair, 
the other on_ still 
other types. Some 
systems of permanent 
waving are better for 
flat waves, others for 
ringlets. Talk the 
matter over with the 
operator so she can 
give you the type of 
wave best suited to 
your hair and to the 
“hair-do” you want. 
If possible, have her 
test the wave on a 
strand of your hair. 
This is especially val- 
uable for white hair. 
Answering Miss 
After! Are you thor- 
oughly pleased with 
your waves? Then 
you'll be tempted to 
neglect it in summer. 
But if it is dry and 
hay-like, you'll be 
glad enough to follow 
suggestions for mak- 
ing it lovelier, without realizing that 
in any case the permanent is likely to 
dry the hair somewhat. If you have 
naturally oily hair, you will be glad of 
this drying, but if you haven’t you'll 
need frequent oil shampoos, massag- 
ing, and brushing. 
You'll find that brushing will not 
take the wave out of a good perma- 
nent, but will make 
“2 it more springy 
and natural look- 
ing. You may even 
find that brushing 
will do wonders 
for a not-so-good 
permanent. So will 
applications of 
warm olive oil 
several hours before your shampoo. 
Next month we'll say to you as 
your mother used to say, “Go wash 
your face!” but we'll tell you some 
new tricks in the art of face-washing. 
If you have a real beauty handicap 
you will want the new leaflet, Beauty 
Under Handicaps, listed below: 





SUMMER BEAUTY CARE 


Beauty Under Handicaps 
Shining Beauty for Your Hair 
Fashion Spotlights Your Coiffure 
Sunburn Versus Sun Tan 

Beauty From Your Refrigerator 





For any one or all five of the above 
beauty leaflets, send 3 cents to Sally 
Carter, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala. 








FASHION MAGAZINE 10c 


Mail to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
























Aunt Abby says 


. 














I always say two boys doin’ the chores is worth 
half a boy—and three boys is worse than no 
boy at all! 


Pa’s professor friend knows ‘most everything, 
But he didn’t know that Sir Thomas Lipton 
was one of the first to plant tea in Ceylon . ., 
or that choice teas from the Lipton gardens go 
into the Lipton blend. 


* * * 


I don’t know why a woman worries so about 
bringin’ up children, when its bringin’ up a 
husband that’ll give her the most trouble. 


* * * 


I sure had to laugh—overhearin’ Annie say | 
must be rich—servin’ such grand iced tea as 
Lipton’s. Sakes alive, Lipton’s costs only half 
a cent a glass! 


* * - 


I can see how some folks prefer usin’ Lipton’s 
Tea out of a package, and how others prefer 
those handy Lipton Tea Bags. But for the life 
o’ me, I can’t see why a body would use any 
tea ‘cept grand-tastin’ Lipton’s! 


Lipton’s Tea & Tea Bags 


Look for the famous Red and Yellow Package 














NTY FIVE CENT 
NON-TRANSFERABLE 





The finest thread money can buy. 
For smoother, stronger, easier 
sewing. Fast colors. Black or 
White. All sizes for all purposes. 
BUY LILY THREAD. 











NEW Sier- 


BUNIONS 


ENLARGED OR 
TENDER JOINTS “at oa 


Doctor’s New Quicker Relief! 
Stop suffering! If you have painful bus 
ions, enlarged or tender joints, you 
et quick relief with the New 
Soft. r. Scholl’s Zino-pads. Feel the 
world of difference these thin, soft, soothing, 
hioning pads make . . . how much they 
ift shoe pressure off the sensitive spot. New 
n design and texture and 630% softer thas 
before ‘Do not come off in the bath. More om 
nomical! Cost but a trifle. Sold everywhere 
Insist on genuine 
Dr. Scholl's! 


Zino pat’ 
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This little lady is all 
for climbing as one 
of her “daily dozen” 
to keep healthy and 
happy in every way. 


has swallowed, often 
on butter or sugar 
or the baby’s food, 
and disease may re- 
sult. It should be 
remembered that 
flies breed in stable 
and house filth; re- 
moval of this is im- 
portant in ridding a 
home of flies, while 
the construction and 
maintenance of a 
sanitary privy will 





KEEPING well in summer de- 

pends more upon the habits and 
surroundings of the individual than 
upon the weather. Essentials are 
proper food, exercise, and rest, along 
with home sanitation. Less food is 
needed; meats, starchy foods, and 
sweets produce body heat and should 
be eaten in moderation. The diet 
should consist largely of vegetables 
and fruits, and plenty of water. All 
foods should be protected from flies 
and eaten while fresh. 


1. Outdoor exercise is needed, 
especially by women and girls and in- 
door workers; walking is excellent. 
And there should be a daily bath to 
remove body wastes brought out in 
perspiration, and to keep the skin 
pores open and active. The bowels, 
too, should be kept open, but if a 
vegetable diet is eaten and enough 
exercise taken, no trouble should be 
experienced with the bowels. 


2. Home sanitation is highly im- 
portant in avoiding diseases spread 
by flies and mosquitoes. The house- 
fly spreads typhoid and other bowel 
complaints. Its body is covered with 
hairs and bristles and when it crawls 
over infected material, these gather 
germs which may then be taken to 
the food. Also, the housefly feeds 
on filth. Later it spits up the filth it 
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dry at home. 
years old. 


machine and an electric iron. 
Iron, and ironer. 


furniture to our home. 


Without my electric equipment, 


Keep Well 
in 
Hot 

Weather 


A “CURRENT” EVENT 


(The following letter won the $10 award for the best letter 
submitted in our recent Electrical Equipment Contest.) 


In the worst part of the depression I found myself facing the 
future with four small children to feed, clothe, and send to school. 
At first I worked in a laundry, but I was always so uneasy about 
my little girls who were left alone that I decided to take in laun- 
I tried this with the help of my two boys, 11 and 12 
We were making enough to exist on, but it was mighty 
hard work. At the suggestion of a friend, I went to our local 
Power company and talked with them about buying a washing 
They gladly sold me a machine, 
Soon, with the help of the children, I had paid 
for these and was making enough to add some badly needed 
d Next we bought a cow, and then a touring 
car in which we picked up and delivered laundry. 
children are out of high school now and one girl is in college. 
none of these things would have 
been possible and I could never have held up under my task. 


Mrs. Mattie Barber, Caldwell County, Tex. 
BDO ot bb bbb i bb te tt tt et et 


keep flies from com- 
ing in contact with 
bowel filth and the 
disease germs _ it 
contains. Finally, 
the house should be 
screened to keep out 
the flies. Screening 
is also the best pro- 
tection against ma- 
laria incommunities 
where these mos- 
quitoes abound. 


3. Tick fever 









has been reported 
recently from a number of Southern 
states. This is a serious disease, 


usually more prevalent in rural dis- 
tricts during the summer months, 
and more than 20 per cent of all cases 
have died. Owing to this high death 
rate, it is emphatically not a disease 
with which to take chances, especial- 
ly since it can be prevented. As its 
name implies, it is spread through 
the bites of‘ticks. If you live in a 
district near where it has occurred, 


By B. E. 
WASHBURN, 
M. D. 
Health Editor 





don’t let the sun go down on a dog 
or a child that has not been exam- 
ined and freed of ticks. 


4. Poison ivy can be prevented 
by using a salve made by adding 10 
per cent sodium perborate, which 
may be obtained from any druggist, 
to ordinary vanishing cream. Rubbed 
on exposed parts of the body before 
going into the woods, this salve pro- 
tects against poison ivy extract and 
also offers protection against leaves 
and stems of the plant itself. 


hk 


Three of my 
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GRANNY, YOU SURE 
ARE A FAST WORKERS 


MEAN TO SAY THE BERRIES 
I PICKED AN HOUR AGO ARE 
DELICIOUS JELLY ALREADY 7 








Vera: No foolin’, Granny—I thought jelly- 
making was an all-day job! 

Gran: Not now! With this new powdered 
pectin product, SURE-JELL, you don’t 
have to “boil your fruit down.”’ You let 
the jelly mixture boil just 4% minute! 





Vera: This tastes scrumptious! 


Gran: Um—and see how clear and bright ’tis? 
The short-boil method with SURE-JELL 
keeps the nice fresh fruit color and flavor 
right in your jelly—doesn’t let it boil 
off in wasteful steam! 


(5) eM # age S : a 


with SURE-JELL? 
Gran: Easy! Course all fruits can’t be 
handled the same, but this smart folder in 


the SURE-JELL package gives a separate 
recipe for each fruit! Such a help! 








Vera: Could J make jelly, do you think— 
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Vera: Will it jell, then? 

Gran: Yes-sir-ee-bob! You can depend on 
it. Even hard-to-jell fruits like strawberries 
jell with SURE-JELL—quickly and just 
right every time! You use ’em fully ripe, 
too—when they have the most flavor! 
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Vera: Good gracious, you’ve got a lot here, 
Granny—10 glasses! 

Gran: 4 more than I’d have had, the old 
way, from the same amount of fruit! With 
SURE-JELL you don’t boil the juice away, 
so you’re bound to get more jelly! 


Why SURE-JELL is America’s 
largest selling 
powdered pectin product 


% GIVES SURE RESULTS .. . the same 
every time .. . with any fruit 


* NICE TO USE . . . convenient to 
handle . . . doesn’t dilute the fruit 


% INEXPENSIVE 


* YOU GET HOME-TESTED RECIPES 
for each fruit. 2,100 women—in 
their home kitchens—using fruit 
from local markets—have made 
5,700 batches of jams, jellies and 
marmalades to test the recipes which 
‘appear in your SURE-JELL folder ! 


*& SHORT-BOIL METHOD, WITH-SURE-JELL, 
saves time and hot work! 


*& MAKES THE MOST OF YOUR FRUIT! 
You get a bigger showing of more 
delicious jams and jellies for your 
outlay of time and fruit! 


A Product of General Foods 
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eA work shoe 
built of as fine 
and durable 
horsehide as 
money can buy! ¢ 














& CEA, 
Rl RR Gs a) OR NEW PRoc=SSED CHROME Sours! 
Nees _ 

Colors: 


@ |t’s strong! It’s tough! 
@ It’s soft and flexible! 


At your dealers 


Mamfecture’ BONA ALLEN, 


— Since 1873— 


at. 


swauys 





Black, Brown or Tan 


@ It’s made to fit and to wear! 
@ Buy and try a pair today! 


Buford, Ga., U.S.A. 
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Beautiful Rosalie Pattern 


26 Piece Set Wm. A. Rogers’ Silver 
in Royal Packet—service for six. 


I want every reader of Progressive Farmer to have 
this beautiful set of Wm. A. Rogers’ Silver in the pop- 
ular Rosalie Pattern. 
proof Royal Packette, as illustrated. 

WRITE ME TODAY! 


of Cost. Fill out the coupon below and mail it today and I 
my easy plan—but hurry. 


ee ee a ee 


ANN TATE, Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


P|] Name iets 








Address _ 











You will be proud to have this exquisitely designed silver on 
your table and the 26 pieces—service for six—comes in a beautiful red lined, tarnish- 


Be the first in your neighborhood to get this beautiful set of silver Without One Cent 


Tell me more about the Silver Service and how I can get it without cost. 


SILVER — 


Without 
Cost 
To You! 


will tell you all about 

































Ap KNOWS 


@ Grandmother’s baking 


years and years. 


a 


day secret, 


the baking powder that has been the 
favorite of millions of proud bakers for 


CES 






CLABBER "GIRL 


- Baking Powder -: 












ALL PRINTS IN NEW J 


exposure rolls, 40c. 
new JUMBO size. 









All films, 6 and 8 exposures, developed and printed, 25c¢ a roll. 
Reprints (Any Size), 3c each. All prints enlarged to the 
BE CONVINCED---send us your next roll of films (with 
coin); handy mailing bags returned with first order or mailed on request. 


GREYHOUND PHOTO SERVICE P. o. Box 495 


DEVELOPED 
& PRINTED 


25¢ 


UMBO SIZE 


12 and 16 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

















LAST month two Popularity 

Page readers expressed their opin- 
ions of an Ideal Girl and an Ideal 
Boy. This month I -thought you 
would like to hear what two people 
who have made almost a_ lifetime 
study of marital problems had to say 
about selecting a life partner. Here 
are the seven rules set up by these two 
distinguished people, Mr. and Mrs. 
Groves of the University of North 
Carolina: 

1. Don’t fall in love with the first 
person who comes along. Meet all 
the young people you can before mak- 
ing up your mind. 

2. Study your emotions as the 


Popularity Page 


Sunshine and surf, and a “foursome 













” 


enjoying both. 


courtship progresses. 
should bring out the best in you, 


3. Don’t judge by company man. 


ners. Everyday behavior is what is 
important. 
4. Make sure your prospective 


spouse isn’t tiresome. If you think 
he (or she) is dull now, imagine what 
you'll have to put up with later. 

5. Will he or she mature with you? 
If not, will this make you unhappy? 

6. Can he or she “take it”? 

7. Will your prospective spouse put 
his or her father or mother ahead of 
you at any time? 


Hee Tyan) 


What Would You Do? 


MARY, a young bride, wishes to 
=J acknowledge her wedding gifts. 
If you were Mary, what would you 
do about this problem? 

1. Send a printed or an engraved 
card to each person who gave a pres- 
ent? 2. Make a thank-you telephone 
call or visit toeach person? 3. Write 
a short thank-you note to each per- 
son? Mrs. W. E. M., Oklahoma. 

ANSWER—No. 3. The correct 
way to acknowledge wedding gifts is 
to write a personal note to each per- 
son who sent a present. 


ON HER last birthday Jack gave 
Kay a pair of hose, a gift which Kay’s 


mother does not think correct for a 
young man to give a girl. If you 
were Kay, what would you do? 


1, Return the hose, saying that 
your mother will not let you accept 
them? 2. Keep the hose rather than 
call attention to his mistake? 3. 
Ask Mother to return them to Jack 
for you? U. W., Texas. 


ANSWER—No. 2 would be pref- 
erable since you would not want to 
hurt Jack’s feelings. Besides, most 
people no longer consider hose for a 
girl any more personal than the socks 
or tie a ‘girl would give to her boy 
friend un a similar occasion. 


Little Folks’ Corner 


WHEE! That was a skyrocket, 
=J and listen to the firecrackers pop- 
ping for the Fourth of July! Shoot- 
ing fireworks is a lot of fun for every- 
body in the morning and late in the 
afternoon, but right after the picnic 
lunch, when the grown people want 
to doze or rest a bit, you little folks 
will like to play this quieter game of 
“Shoots.” All you have to do is make 
up sentences like these: Shoot the 
ball to me, Paul. Shoot the hose to 
me, Rose. Shoot the candy to me, 
Mandy. Shoot the doll to me, Moll. 
See if you can make up “Shoots” on 
the names of every- 
one at the Fourth of 
July picnic. 

On Independence 
Day (and that’s the 
real name for the 
Fourth) we think 
about soldiers and 
marching and beat- 
ing drums. Suppose 
you make a drum 
out of a tin coffee 
can. Paint or paste 





around the side of the can a red anda 
blue stripe, and where the stripes 
join in the middle, put a line of white 
stars. Ask Mother if she can show 
you how Betsy Ross cut five-pointed 
stars for the first American flag. 
Around the drum, near the top and 
bottom, tie two cords of red or blue. 
To them, on either side, tie a longer 
cord to use for hanging the drum 
around your neck. From two piects 
of wood cut drumsticks, or use red 
chicken drumstick bones from the 
picnic lunch. 

For a rainy day in July, “draft” aa 
army of spools 
from Mother’s s¥ 
ing machine. Lt 
silk spools be offi 
cers and cotton 
privates. I hope yo" 
can collect a big 
army of spools be 
fore next month, be 
cause we are going 
to need them in the 
Little Folks’ Cornet 

Miss Kate 
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tablespoon lemon juice 
to sweet juices. Allow 
Y, cup fruit juice, | ta- 
blespoon sugar and 
enough carbonated wa- 
ter or ginger ale to fill 
glass. Fill tall glass half 
full with cracked ice. 
Pour sweetened juice 
over this, and fill with 
water or preferred 
liquid. To _ reinforce 
fruit juices (albumenize) 
with egg, beat 1 egg 
white stiff, add juice, 
pour over ice in glass. 
Barley or Rice Water 


One_ tablespoon pearl 
barley or rice, 1 pint 


water, % teaspoon salt. 









Wash barley and soak 
overnight or at least five 
or six hours. Place on 


















FOR patients who have passed the 
liquid and soft diet stages, but 
who are not yet ready for a regular 
diet, the convalescent menu should 
be appetizing and nourishing, but 
should contain no harsh fiber and 
no rich or highly seasoned foods. 
Chocolate Malted Milk 
(High Calorie) 

Two to 4 heaping teaspoons chocolate- 

flavored malted milk, % cup each of 

milk and 20 per cent cream, | egg, 
Y% teaspoon vanilla. 

Mix malted milk with a little cold 
milk, stir in remainder of milk, 
cream, and add raw egg. Place in 
a bowl or electric mixer and beat 
briskly for 5 minutes. Pour over 
crushed ice in tall glass. 


Fruit Ades 


Orange, pineapple, grape, grape- 
fruit, or raspberry juice. Add 1 







By FAIRFAX T. PROUDFIT 





fire in water in which 
barley was soaked and 
add salt. Cook slowly 
until quantity is reduced 
to 1 cupful. Strain 
through fine sieve. 


Standard White Sauce 
One cup milk, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 
tablespoon flour, 1 teaspoon salt. 
Melt butter, add flour mixed with 
seasonings, stir until blended. Pour 
on milk gradually, stirring constant- 
ly. Boil two minutes. For a high- 
calorie white sauce, substitute 4 cup 
20 per cent cream for half the milk. 
Milk or Cream Soups 
Asparagus, carrot, corn, potato, 
pea, and tomato soups are all made 
in similar manner. Use %4 cup 
standard white sauce, 4% cup vege- 
table puree, 4 teaspoon salt. Cook 
vegetables tender and press through 
sieve. Add % teaspoon soda to hot 
tomato puree and stir until efferves- 
cence ceases. Then add to hot white 
sauce in double boiler, mix thor- 
oughly, and serve at once. For all 
other cream soups, simply heat white 
sauce in double boiler and add vege- 
table puree, then salt. 


4 Yj 
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Food 


Different Ice Cream Every Day 
Made With Buttermilk 
Carrots Are Trumps 

Eggs for Every Day 

Summer Salads 


Trailside Meals 


Canning 


Canning Fruits and Fruit Juices 


Making Pickles of Excellence 

Meat Canning Up to Date 

Do You Know These Canning 
Answers? 


Entertainment 


Bridal Showers End in Rainbows 
Wedding Anniversaries 

The Home Wedding 
Money-Making Socials 

Outdoor Meals and Games 
Summer Picnics 





Home Department Helpas 


Community Barbecue and Picnic 


What Shall We Play at the Party? 
Shower for the New Arrival 
(stork shower) 


Popularity 


Join the Popularity Parade 
Take Your Manners Out to Dine 
How to Make Your Spending 


Saving the Products of the Vegeta- Money 
ble Garden 
Brining Vegetables and Fruits Needlework 


How to Put in a Zipper 
How to Crochet 
Directions for Broomstick Skirt 


Home Management and 
Equipment — 


Directions for Making Slip Covers 
You Can Make This Bed for $1.50 
From Barrel to Chair 

Landscaping for Farm Homes 
How to Mak- a Cotton Mattress 
The Bride’s Book 































































For Home Helps listed on this page, send 3 cents each to Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Do you want to own 
a farm? 


What more can a man give his family than a home- 
stead and a thriving business—for life? And what 
higher ambition can you have for yourself than the 
security of owning your own farm? 


Today it is easy to attain that independence and 
security for yourself and your family. Opportunity 
Farms—fine going concerns—are available to real 
farmers for a surprisingly low down payment. Terms 
are easy. 


If you’ve ever thought of someday owning your 
own farm, we suggest you investigate the Opportu- 
nity Farms Purchase Plan without delay. By acting 
now, you may find we have just the sort of farm 
you’ve always wanted—and at a price within your 
means. 


For further information, write or call— 


2065 Blossom Street p 
Columbia, § H L AYT N For Georgia 
South Carolina . UL 0 = Southern 

Phone: 7834 abama Farms 


OPPORTUNITY FARMS 


An Opportunity Farm, to earn that name, must have: 
adequate, sound, well-painted buildings; improved 
soil, with good drainage; expertly planned crop rota- 
tion, and it must be a going concern. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


CO-OPERATION OF REAL ESTATE BROKERS WELCOMED 
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Particular Farmers Prefer 


tdarvest your crops quickly at the right time - when 
the grain is ripe. Be, ‘Boss of the Harvest.” 
Frick-MM ‘69’ harvestors have anti-friction bearings. 
Rasp type cylinder and welded steel concaves gently pound 
and rub out whole, smooth, clean grains. The 5ft. 


cutter bar takes a full 69 in. swath. Frick-MM 


Frick- MM 
Harvestor ‘69’ 


Harvestors are also built in 6, 8 and 12 foot 
sizes. See these labor saving, money earning 


and grain claiming machines at your nearest 


Frick Dealer or Branch today. 


a Branches:- Atlanta, Ga.; Montgomery, 
ee  Ala.; Knoxville & Nashville, Tenn.; 


Columbia, $. C. & Jacksonville, Fla. 































Dallas, Tex. 








And all for just 25 cents ($2 for 10 copies). Attractively bound in blue, 
green, or dark red. State your choice. 


Let THE COMMUNITY HANDBOOK | 


Work for you. 288 pages jam-full of fun and helpful hints—money- 
making socials, games, songs, parties. It can teach you how to swim, how 
to correctly lead a meeting, even how to “put on your company manners!” 


THE COMMUNITY HANDBOOK 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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PERSONAL 


Joe — all is forgiven! don’t 
blame you for getting feos at 
my baking. But everything’s 
going to be O. K. from now on. 
I’ll bake you a different cake 
every day, if you want me to. 
Because with Rumford Baking 
Powder I can use any good 
recipe. .I don’t have to 
worry about the different quan- 
tities required by special types 
of baking powder. With Rum- 
ford I just use the amount the 
recipe calls for — and IJ get per- 
fect results every tine. Better 
flavor, richer crust, and moiste r 
crumb. Come back and see! 
FREE. Send for new booklet, 
containing dozens of bright 
ideas to improve your baking. 
Address: Rumford Baking 
Powder, Box 6C Rumford, 
Rhode Island. 


CROCHET COTTON 
| AL Wily “Q 


¢ OTTON 





































SuBsecr roc, 
ONOTTIONS 

SCRI@ED BY THe Secaen 

"a OF acmicutune Any 











strand floss—pearl cotton—100% Amer- 
ican. .More yardage of finest quality. 
Balls or Skeins. Fast colors. All sizes. 





























WITH BIG MONEY MAKING PLAN 





















































Be your own boss, 
Fine products 
that sell quick 
and repeat fast. 
Cosmetics, Medi- 
cines, Flavorings, 
many others. 

Get Started Now 
This is one of the 
most amazing, 
generous offers 
‘ou will ever get, 


rite Tod rnd 
OLLINS LABORATORIES 
Dept. P emphis, 











Tenn. 

















Hot weather invites skippers, 
mold, rancidness. Guard against 
unnecessary loss by applying 
Figaro Condensed Smoke NOW. 
Fully guaranteed and backed by 
$8 years of satisfactory service. 
See your grocer or write us, 


THE FIGARO CO., INC. 
; AN Dept. PF. Dallas, Texas 














fFfiGSGend Yow 
HIS FINE SUIT— 


Will You Wear It and Show Itto Friends? 


pueeee reanuilSwoel DEMONSTRATING | Unt -adver- 
‘amous Union clothing—and take orders. 
. My line contains over 
sensa! I values, 
CASH IN ON PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 
You n szouriencoermoaney, I Teupplz ove’ 


STONEFIELD, 1300 W. Harrison, Dept. U-823, Chicage, “ 








30in., High; 20in., Wide: 8 in. Thick 
Monuments of enduring beauty 
Lettering free. Satistaction guaran- 
teed Write for FREE Catalo 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 
2124 J Piedmont Rd., Atlanta, Ga, 






















START YOUR BOY OUT WITH THE 
BEST—Get him an Island-bred Jersey heif- 
er from the famous Meridale herd. Type for 
the show and bred for production, Write 


for pedig and price list-— 
Meridale ms, Dept. H, Meredith, N. Y. 


AUTO-DIESEL 


in you job an pepert J Ante- Diesel 
Mechaate — ‘ie? you oun to you is 
able. We pay your fare to Rerait = mort free catalog write: 














Nashville Auto - Diesel School, Dept. 33, Nashville, Tenn. 








FA “WITH the small fruits and 
| berries all ripening, it’s time for 
some tempting fresh fruit pies,” says 
Mrs. J. D. Wheeler, De Kalb Coun- 
ty, Ala. 

Apple pie is most popular with 
men, who usually want cheese served 
with it. Here is an easy way of com- 
bining the two: 

Line a pie pan with rich pastry. 
Grate three large apples with peeling 
on, sweeten to taste, add 4 teaspoon 
each of cinnamon and spice; mix well 
and pour into pie pan. Sprinkle 
generously with grated cheese and 
dot with butter. Cut narrow strips 


of pastry and lattice top of pie. Bake 
in moderate oven. 
Next time you make _ blackberry 


pie, serve it with hard sauce: 

Fill a shallow baking pan with 
well-sugared blackberries, dot with 
butter, and sprinkle lightly with 
flour. Cover with flaky pastry and 
bake in hot oven. When done, cut 
crust into the fruit and serve warm 
with hard sauce. 

For a light pie to complete a sub- 
stantial dinner, try luscious peach pie: 


a ONE of our most successful com- 
munity affairs every year is the 
annual barbecue, replacing Farm Bu- 
reau night in August. Only one affair 
has ever brought out more people, 
and that was our harvest festival last 
fall. 

The committees we have found 
necessary are food, recreation, pro- 
gram (those two sometimes combin- 


By 
ALEXANDER 
NUNN 





ed), and tickets. Selection of place, 
exact day, and other general prob- 
lems the officers and all committees 
work out together. 

Of course, such things as accessi- 
bility to all families, water supply, 
swimming, playground space, shade, 
and table facilities have to be consid- 
ered in picking the spot. A late after- 
noon and night affair we have found 
as successful as a midday barbecue. 

Many a committee would feel 
cheated if its own members didn’t 
barbecue the meat; we have been able 
to get ours done “just so” for very 
low cost, so we simply supply the 


IF YOU have not tried Chinese 

cabbage, you have missed a de- 
lectable fall garden salad. There are 
many varieties, but our favorites are 
Wong Bok, which makes a heavy, 
thick head of excellent flavor, and 
New Joy, which makes a smaller 
head much like cos lettuce in ap- 
pearance. Chinese cabbage is con- 
sidered a good keeper and is delicious 
either raw or cooked. Here are some 
ways to serve it: 

Cut out midribs and serve like 
celery. Use leaves in sandwiches; 
they are especially good with nuts 
and mayonnaise. Shred for slaw or 
use as a base for vegetable and fruit 
salads. Serve cooked with butter, 
cream sauce, hollandaise, or cheese 































Keep your favorité pastry 
mix in the refrigerator 
and serve fruit pies often. 


Dissolve 1 package orange-flavored 
gelatin in 14 cups warm peach juice. 


Add 2% cups sliced cooked peaches 


Barbecued 


hogs and lambs or goats and get back 
the meat ready to serve. With a mix- 
ed crowd, a pound of raw meat per 
person is ample. Fifty pounds of ice, 
4 dozen lemons, and 10 pounds of 
sugar will provide lemonade for 50, 
unless it is to be served all day. Un- 
used bread can ordinarily be return- 
ed; a loaf, however, to every 6 per- 
sons (not all men) is usually enough. 

Slaw, Brunswick stew, potato 
salad, pickle, and the other fixin’s 
can be provided to suit the crowd. 
We have both bought cups, plates, 
etc., and let every family provide for 
itself and guests. Both plans are 
workable. We usually ask every 
family to bring a cake or pies. 

For all-day recreation, horseshoes, 
dominoes, checkers, jump ropes, base- 
ball or softball equipment, plus some- 
one to entertain the little fellows, and 
comfortable seating space for all the 
older folks have taken care of every- 
body. Last year, we had our meal in 
late afternoon (horseshoes and wash- 
ers for the youngsters beforehand), 
followed by a showing of club calves 
and horses, group singing, stunts, 
music by our local orchestra, and fi- 
nally the F.F.A. picture, “The Green 









and chill. When slightly thickened, 
pour into baked pie shell, chill unti] 
firm and serve with whipped cream, 


Hospitality 


Hand.” We still have an ambition, 
some year, to build the day around, 
historical pageant. 

If the barbecue is to be held some 
distance from any home, some pro 
gram committee member ought to 
provide iodine, adhesive tape, gauze, 
mercurochrome strips, and _ peroxide, 

Our financing is largely provided 
by dues of 10 cents per month per 
family. Some may give a hen, or but 
ter, or corn, or tomatoes, or something 
else for the stew. Those bringing vis 
itors pay 35 cents for adults, 20 cents 
for children. To help the food com- 
mittee we try to be fairly certain sev- 
eral days in advance how many will 
attend. From our experience, if the 
financing for a barbecue had to be 
undertaken .outright, 35 cents per 
adult would do it—but we wouldn't 
sell it to outsiders at any such price. 

Editor's Note.—For the best letter tell 
ing how any other community puts on its 
special summer barbecue, fish fry, or pit: 
nic, we'll pay $5, with regular space rates 
for all other letters printed, and The Com- 
munity Handbook to all other letters te 
ceived. Put letters in 400 words or les 
and mail by July 15. A sidesplitting car 
nival program with other suggestions is 
available for 3 cents from Service Editor, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala 


You Will Like 


By LOUISE SUBLETTE PERRY 


sauce. Cook outer leaves and season 
with vinegar or lemon juice. Serve 
as head lettuce with French, mayon- 
naise, or Thousand Island dressing. 
Never soak in water as that impairs 
the delicate flavor, but wash and 
crisp in a cool place. 

In most climates the heads will be 


R 


ready for storage late in Octobe 
Save some for your next Christmis 
dinner and as a gift to some gourme, 
wrap a few heads in Cellophane. 





Note.—For those who have ## 
yet grown Chinese cabbage in theit 0”? 
gardens, Mr. Niven recommends “from 
early July to early August, depending ® 
weather conditions, as the best averii 
date for planting.” 


Editor's 
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EGG PRODUCTION 
and EGG SIZE 4 


Now is, the time to add new 
“‘ginger’’ to your flock——these 
are the chicks to do it. The EX- 
TRA HYBRID VIGOR that makes 
HALLCROSS PULLETS Live Bet- 
ter and Grow Faster will result 
in Greater Egg Production and 
Egg Size from the mature pul- 


lets. Excellent producers of 
large eggs .. . Pe - ideal bird 
stor the market ge specialist. 


ORDER YOUR HALLCROSS 
'\ PULLETS TODAY .. . the 
‘ famous_ Barred  Hallcross 
} for Broiler Raising. We also 
hatch chicks of six Pure 
Breeds and Five Hallcrosses 
—each developed for a 
specific purpose. All chicks 
from Pullorum Free stock 
by State test, shipped pre- 
paid and guaranteed 100% 
live delivery. 


HALL BROTHERS HATCHERY, Inc. 
BOX 12, WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT 



























FREE 


HOLLYWOOD 


ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get acquainted, we will make a beautiful PRO- 
FESSIONAL enlargement of any snapshot, photo, 
kodak picture, print, or negative to 5 x 7 inch FREE, 
Please include color of eyes, hair, and clothing for 
prompt information on a natural, life-like color en- 
largement in a FREE FRAME to set on the table or 
dresser. Your original returned with your FREE 
PROFESS IONAL Sh ST ESE, Please send 10c for 
return mailing—Act Quick 


HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 
7021 Santa Monica Bivd.. Dept. 99 








HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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OASH ‘iN FEATHERS... GO MUCH FARTHER 


SPREAD ON ROOSTS 











CHICKS “30 DaysTeial 
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What Price ? 
or 
What Brand ? 


Not so many years ago when the 
thrifty housewife entered a store to 
buy something, her first thought was, 
“What will I have to pay for it.” 

In recent years the trend has been 
toward another consideration—‘“Is it 
worth the price?” Manufacturers know 
this, and those that are producing high 
quality products are giving their prod- 
ucts brand names. The public becomes 
familiar with these brands through the 
advertisements. 

Now the thrifty housewife, wants 
value for her money, so she is inter- 
ested in brands, rather than price 
alone. 
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Information 
Service 


Many of our readers write us for in- 
formation on various subjects. We wel- 
come these letters and are glad to give the 
information requested if it is available, or 
to refer our readers to sources from which 

¢ information may be obtained. Address 
inquiries to The Progressive Farmer office 
Rearest you. 














No “Time Out” for 
Poultrymen 


A: GOT my pullets free,” de- 
=Jclared Mrs. J. H. Wade of Lee 
County, Ala., as she showed us her 
chickens. Mrs. Wade used two home- 
made brooders to raise 179 custom- 
hatched chicks and didn’t lose a sin- 
gle chick. She used 646 pounds of 
commercial feed and 150 pounds of 
cornmeal. This feed, together with 
the cost of the chicks and kerosene, 
amounted to $31.12. 

“If you get your chicks early,” she 
says, “the fryers will sell easily and 
at a good price at Eastertime.” Mrs. 
Wade now has a nice flock of 65 pul- 
lets that were financed entirely by 
the cockerels. 


Do’s and Don’ts 


DO vaccinate your pullets for 
=J fowl pox before they are three 
months old. Virus and instructions 
may be obtained at the local drug 
store. 

DON’T allow nonlaying hens to 
remain in the flock. Cull those that 
have pink, scaly, dried-up combs 
and those that are molting. 

DO examine the roosts and nests 
for mites. They can be controlled 
by painting the areas, where they are 
found, with kerosene and motor oil. 


DON’T forget to examine the 
hens for lice. If any are found, the 
hens should be dipped in a solution 
consisting of one ounce of sodium 
fluoride to a gallon of water. 

DO provide the chickens with 
plenty of shade, a_ well-ventilated 
house, and lots of clean, cool water 
during the hot summer months. 


DON’T neglect to preserve any 
surplus eggs you now have for use 
this fall. Waterglass (obtainable with 
directions from any drug store) is a 
good product to use. 

DON’T stop feeding the growing 
pullets. The more they get to eat 
the quicker they will start laying. 
Eggs will be high this fall. 


Facts vs. Fancies 


DUST baths do not effectively 
control lice. Not all birds dust 
themselves and they cannot get suf- 
ficient dust on all parts of the body 
to kill the lice. Chickens like to dust 
themselves, but this should not be 


relied upon to control lice even if 
the dust contains some insecticide. 
Often a scratch grain containing 
many different grains is used as a 
feed for chickens. While chickens 
like some variety in their feed, one 
usually can get more food value per 
dollar from a corn-wheat mixture. 
Some people regularly use tonics, 
drinking water tablets, etc. Such 
medicines are all right if they are 
needed, but should never be used 
on a healthy flock or without the 
advice of a qualified poultryman. 
Many housewives believe the pear- 
like white objects next to the yolk 
of an egg indicate the egg is fertile. 


By D. F. 
KING 


Poultry Husbandman, 
Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute 





The white spots are edible albumen 
and are present in every egg. Fer- 
tility can only be determined by 
close examination of a small light- 
colored spot usually on top of the 
yolk. If the center of this spot is dark 
the egg is fertile. 


Isolated Range Pays 
SUCCESS or failure with chick- 


ens often depends upon whether 
the growing pullets are sufficiently 
isolated from older birds to be raised 
free of parasites and diseases. On 
most farms plenty of land is avail- 
able, but the chickens are still being 
raised in the back yard. Chickens 
will never fit into the farming pro- 
gram as they should until a crop 
rotation system is used whereby 
chickens are allotted certain areas 
each year. 

Isolation and good pasturage are 
regarded as important requirements 
of a good range. Chickens will yield 
returns comparable to other crops or 
livestock for the land utilized and 
should be given more consideration 
in land use, soil fertility, and im- 
proved pasturage. 

The value of isolated range for 
chicks and growing pullets has been 
determined by Kennard and Cham- 
berlin of Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Results given below: 


EFFECT OF ISOLATED RANGE ON RETURNS FROM LAYERS 


Eggs 

Per Bird* 
HET Be 158 
Nonisolated range.................. : 102 


* Based on total number of birds starting test. 


Gross Feed Cost Net Returns 
Returns Loss** ##* 
$2.64 28 $1.24 
1.70 59 41 


** From death and culls. 


*** Over cost of feed and loss of layers. 


Is Your Flock Above Average? 


RECORDS made by various 
demonstration farm flocks dur- 
ing 1938-39 are shown below as re- 


ported by U. Extension Service 
poultrymen. Did your flock do as 
well as your state average? 


Ave. Size Eggs per Feed Cost Total Selling Price Per cent 
No. Farms  Flocks Hen per Hen Income per Dozen Mortality 
Ala. 268 189 170 $1.66 $3.20 23.0 
Fla. 27 465 159 Seite 
Ga. 40 167 3.95 19.2 
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Yow! SUPER 
« QUALITY 
POULTRY 
MASHES 


PACKED IN 
BEAUTIFUL 


IO 





LOVELY, COLORFUL PATTERNS 


You can make pretty dresses, cur- 
tains, furniture covers, etc., from 
the charming dress-goods bags in 
which SUPER QUALITY POULTRY 
MASHES are now packed—without 
extra cost! It’s extra value at our 
low mill prices for these proved 
quality feeds. 


Save 50c to $1.00 a Bag! 


Our pee of cash sales, quick turnover and 
amen profit margin brings you savings of 
from 50 cents to $1.00 a bag on highest qual- 
ity poultry, dairy, hog and horse feeds. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


It contains valuable advice for poultry 
raisers. We'll also send you our latest 
money-saving Mill 
Price List on quality 
feeds. Mail the coupon 
below, or a_ postal, 
today! 


STANDARD 
MILLING 
COMPANY 


6-F Fairlie St. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


4 
STANDARD MILLING COMPANY, 

6-F Fairlie St., Atlanta, Ga. PF-7 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me your Free Booklet, 
“Pointers for Poultry Raisers’’ and your current 
Mill Price List on quality feeds, 







Name 





Post Cffice ~ 





State RFD 
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Sell our famous line 
Sweet 
Hair Dressing, 
Powder, 


—50e and 25¢ good 


SAMPLES 


VALMOR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


y other minute. 

Earnings up to $5.00 
a day or $45 a week 
possible. Be our Agents 
and make Quick money 
in Full or Spare time. 


Fl cost ACCORDING Tg BLAi 


GET FREE 
SAMPLES AT ONCE 


Don’t wait an- 











of 


Georgia Brown 
Face 
Bleach Cteam, 
Incense, Curios, Jewelry, 
Perfumes. Two Big jeg 


Sales made on sight. No 
experience needed. 

Write today for FREE 
and FREE 
Big Sample Case Offer. 


2241 Indiana Ave., Dept. 8-116, Chicago, Ill. 





Free for Asthma 


During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of 


Asthma when it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust 
and general mugginess make you wheeze and 


choke as if each gasp for breath was the very 
last; if restful sleep is impossible because of the 


struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease is 
slowly wearing your life way, don’t fail to send 


at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial 
of a remarkable method. No matter where you 
live or whether you have any-faith in any remedy 


under the Sun, send for this free trial. If you 


have suffered for a life-time and tried everything 
you could learn of without relief; even if you are 


Address 


162-H Eventies Bids. 
Buffalo, N. 











EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
DEPT. 7 STATION **F** ATLANTA,GA, 





utterly discouraged, do not abandon hope, but 
send today for this free trial. 
nothing. 
Frontier Asthma Co. 
462 Niagara St., 


It will cost you 


‘ Farms, 





- 


10c a word 


GA.-ALA.-FLA. EDITION 


Circulation 205.168 
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$10 per inch 


Mississippi-Arkansas-Louisiana Edition—10c a word, $10.00 per inch. 
Carolinas-Virginia Edition—1l3c a word, $13.00 per inch. 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


. e 
Florida 

FARM LAND BARGAINS 

38,000 Acres of Jackson Lumber Company's choice 

cut-over Land, Located near Florala, Alabama, in 

Walton County, Florida. 

Corn, Cotton, Potatoes, Fruits and vegetables profit- 

ably grown here. Suitable for dairy herds, beef 

cattle, hogs, sheep and poultry. 


Homestead exempted of taxes up to $5,060 valuation. 
Good schools——-free bus service. 

Convenient terms. Prices from $4.50 to $7.50. Hun- 
dreds of improved farms at bargain prices. Write 


NEILL B. SMITH, Florala, Alabama. 





Louisiana 
See The Highlands of Louisiana where land can be 
bought on terms like rent. Descriptive book sent upon 
request. Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation, 876 A. 
Long Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


North Carolina 
Extra good general purpose farm for sale. 391 acres. 
Especially adapted for stock raising. Located in North 
Carolina, Grandville County's finest tobacco growing sec- 
tion. Write--M. €. Taylor, Owner, Oxford, N. C. 











Texas 

Southeast Texas — Choice Unimproved Cutover Lands 
in Hardin, Jasper, Orange, Tyler, Newton, Sabine, and 
San Augustine Counties. in the diversified farming belt 
where crop failures are unknown. Join the Back-to-the- 
farm movement and live at home. For prices, terms, 
location, ete., write H. M. Richter, Petroleum Building, 
Houston, Texas. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Fresh Mountain Grown Master Marglobe Tomato 
Plants. From certified seed Charleston and Jersey 
Wakefield, Copenhagen Market, Flat Dutch Cabbage 
Plants. Genuine Heading Collard Plants. Prices — 
500, 65e; 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $3.75. Twenty-four hour 
service guaranteed. Roots mossed. Crows Nest Plant 
Mentone, Ala. 





Healthy field grown plants. Leading varieties Cab- 


bage. Tomato, Collard Plants—-85e thousand; 5,000, 
$3.75. Porto Rico Potato — 50c thousand; 5,000, $2.00, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Lee Crow, Route 2, Box 143, 


Gainesville, Georgia. 











Porto Rico Potato Plants—60e thousand. Cabbage, 
Tomato and Collard--80c¢ thousand delivered; 50c col- 
lect. Clyde Smith, Route 2, Gainesville, Ga. 

Porto Rico, Copper Skin and Triumph—85e per thou- 
sand prepaid; 50¢ per thousand F.O.B. Cupp Plant 
Co., Cullman, Alabama. 

C.0.D. Fresh Lookout Mountain Cabbage, Tomatoes 


and Collard Plants—500, 56c; 1,000, 90c. Dorris I’lant 


Co., Mentone, Alabama. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Large Quantities of Peach Trees, both June Buds and 
as well as Apple, Cherry, Pear and 
row them especially for commercial 
orchards and have a long list of varieties. Write for 
prices. Southern Nursery Co.. Winchester. Tenn. 





Sell Fruit Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell 
Fruit_and Ornamental Trees. Good side line. Perma- 
nent Job. Ask for particulars. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 
25, Concord, Georgia. 


Maple Beauties 


Raise Maple Beauties. Sell at $1.50 to $10.00 each. 
Plant sets now. Circular free. Fezler Seed Co., 
¥. 








Patchogue, N. 
Bulbs 


18 a5 Blooming Gladiolus Bulbs, $1.00, prepaid; 1,000, 
$5.00. Evergreen Nursery, Moultrie, Georgia. 


SEEDS 


Hardy Recleaned Alfalfa Seed, $8.40: Grimm, $9.60; 
all per bushel. Track Concordia. Return seed if not 
satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Box 625, Concordia, Kansas. 





All kinds of Seed Tested for Purity and Germination. 


Prompt and accurate service. oy \ anand Seed Labo- 
ratory, Box 2001, Montgomery, 


Bur Clover 


For Sale—Early Giant Southern Bur Clover, free of 
Johnson and Coco grasses, rocks and practically free of 
double-screened, subject to inspection at 50¢ per 

In quantities of 100 bushels or more at 40c. 
A. H. Smith. Sumner, Mississippi. 





son Soybeans, 





Beans 
Soybeans—Recleaned—Tokios and Mammoth Yellows, 
$1.20 bushel; Otootans, $2.85 bushel; Arksoy and Clem- 
$1.65 bushel; Clay and Black Giant Peas, 


$2.20 bushel. Rocky Mount, N. C., G. W. Sexton. 





Collards 
Morris Improved Heading Collard 
50ce; pound, $1.60, postpaid. E. Morris 
nators, Maxton, N. C. 


Seed — 4 
& Son, 


ounces, 
Origi- 





Peas 
Mixed, Iron and Brabham Peas. 
Pea Dealers in this section. 
Waynesboro, Ga. 


Lowest prices. 
Lewis Hardware 


Clay, 
Largest 
Company, 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


Baby Chicks 
LOW SUMMER PRICES 
; ON ROSALIE’S 
U.S. APPROVED, PULLORUM 
TESTED CHICKS 


Famous Bloodlines, select free range flocks. 
Many headed by R.O.P. males. 


HEAVY BREEDS 









R. I. REDS, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, White 

Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Buff Rocks 
Standard ‘‘A’’ Grade 50 100 300 
As Hatched veosece cs 000 $6.05 $19.2 
Pullets , ji 4.00 22.75 
Cockerels . . 3.75 6.9 19.25 
HEAVY MIXED (unsold heavies), $6.45 per 100. 

SPECIALLY Selected ‘‘AA’’ Grade—Add 1c 

to above prices. 

AAA GRADE 50 100 300 
As Hatched er $4. 75 $ 8.95 $26.25 
Pullets .. 6.50 10.95 32.25 
Cockerels 4.25 7.95 23.25 
NEW HAMPSHIRES, White Giants—Add %c to 


above grades and sexes. 


Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
English, Hanson Bloodlines 


rer 100 Unsexed Pullets pea 
Grade «= $3 ed $10.45 $3.0 
“AA” MN hse a's shares ka 12.45 e 
“‘AAA"’ Grade .. iE: 5 re > 16.45 4.00 
100% Live Arrival Guaranteed. 


Order direct, or write for free circular and 
complete price list. Thousands weekly! 


GEORGIA STATE HATCHERY 
128 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 





$5.40 and up. 
reliable hatcheries. 
and fast moneymaking chicks. 
your investment and 
Buff, White Rocks; 
tons; 
Brahmas; 
Hybrids and Turkey 
cockerels, 
teed. 
tion guarantee. 
24- . 


CHICKS—FAMOUS FOR QUALITY 


U. S. Approved-Pullorum Tested Clover Valley Chicks 
Produced by one of America’s oldest 
Since 1906 a leader in high quality 
Why not play safe with 
give us a trial order? Barred, 
S. C. Reds; Wyandottes; Orping- 
Minorcas ; Andalusians ; Anconas ; 
New Hampshires: Leghorns: also 
Poults. Sexed chicks, pullets or 
reasonable prices, 95% sex accuracy guaran- 
Free catalog, and 14 day protec- 
Valley Poultry Farm, Box 








Australorps ; 
Giants; 


Get low prices, 
Clover 
Ramsey, Indiana. 





AND LIVABILITY 


U.S. Approved—Pullorum Tested 
ROCKS — REDS — NEW HAMPSHIRES 
U. S. CERTIFIED WHITE 
LEGHORNS 
All from Foremost Blood Lines. 


An outstanding reputation for reliability 
assures delivery of dependable 
chicks at all times. 


Send for our New Illustrated Folder. 


THE SOUTHLAND HATCHERY 
COLLINSVILLE, ALABAMA 





Saves you money at these new Low Prices. 
for immediate delivery. S. (€. 
Leghorns, 
Barred, 
dottes ; 
Cockerels, $6.50. 
Light Mixed, 
pay postage. 

Hatchery, Box 54, 


1,500,000 Seymour Chicks Now Seymour 
Order direct 
English White, Brown 
$6.50-—100; Pullets, $12.45; Cockerels, $2.25. 
Ruff, White Rocks; 8. C. Reds; White Wyan- 
Buff’ Orpingtons, $6.50-—-100; Pullets, $8.25: 
Heavies (No Sex Guarantee). $4.95; 
$4.75; Seconds (No culls), $3.75. We 
Ship C.0.D. Write for catalog. Seymour 
Seymour, Indiana. 


Annually. 








Reds; 
Cockerels, 


YOUR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


Can be Greatly Increased. Just Try 
VIM, VIGOR, VITALITY CHICKS 


100% Pullorum Tested—Approved by Thousands. 


White, Buff, Barred Rocks; R. I. Reds; Orpingtons; 

‘ Columbian, White, S. L. Wyandottes; New Hamp- 

shires; ‘‘Eggline-Quality’’ White, Brown Leghorns: 
Buff, Black Minoreas; Cornish; White Giants 

Can ship €.0.D. 25 50 100 300 

Any breed above ... $2.00 $3.75 $6.75 $18.75 

Assorted heavy breeds 1.75 38.25 5.75 17.00 


All breeds assorted ‘ . 
Special AAA Grade 2.75 4.75 
n AAA grade we will refund your money 
loss the first two weeks. 
All Orders Prepaid—100% Safe Delivery. 
MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 
FLORENCE, ALABAMA. 
Barred, Buff, “White Rocks ; 
Buff Orpingtons, $6.50-—100; 
$7.95. Big English White Leg- 


8.75 25.00 
for any 











Carney Cuts Chick Costs. 
White Wyandottes; 
$6.45; Pullets. 


horns, $6.50 — yl Pullets, $11.95; Cockerels, $2.45. 
Heavy Mixed, $5. Light Mixed, $4.95. We pay 
postage. Prompt ae Carney Hatchery. Box 35, 


Shelbyville, Indiana. 





Dependable Chicks, $3.95 per hundred up. Twenty 


breeds. Oldest Ilinois-U.S. Approved Hatchery, known 
HA on dealing. Chestnut Hatchery, Dept. B, Chestnut, 
nois. 





“Where P rogressive Farmers Buy and Sell”’ 


MAIL ADS TO THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


Kentucky-Tennessee Edition—9c a word, $9.00 per inch, 
Texas Edition—10c a word, $10.00 per inch. 


Baby Chicks 
AAAA Grade 


For your protection and guarantee. S. C. 
White Leghorns in Hollywood, Hanson or 
English Blood Lines mated with U. S. 
R.O.P. Males out of dams that laid up to 
302 eggs or other outstanding males. 

25 50 100 300 
Stepiat ROR sceccsane $2.75 $5.00 $ 9.45 $27.75 
Bullets fs cscs 4.50 8.50 16.50 48.75 
COCKETEIS: oo csécescscse 1.00 1.75 3.00 9.00 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, New Hampshire (Reds), White 
W yandottes— 

25 50 100 300 
Strmtwht ROths «66s csv 2.25 $4.25 $7.95 $23.25 
SEN 1:56 65 ees saneaaee 2.75 5.25 9.95 29.25 
COGKELGIS: 4 xs cnvariostcas 2.2 4.25 7.95 23.25 

AAA Grade 

Breeders mated with males from either 


.O.P. (Record of Performance). matings 
out of hens that laid up to 270 eggs or other 
outstanding males. 

S. C. White Leghorns, Hanson, English or 
Hollywood Blood Lines— 


Straight Run .........$2.50 $4 50 $ BS ser 75 
WMD) aiiassscbuvees'es 4.00 7.50 14.50 42.75 
Cockerela ...ce:: cocee 1.00 150 2.75 8.25 


Barred Rocks, White Rocks, R. I. Reds, 
New Hampshires— 


25 50 100 300 
Straight Run .......... $2.00 $3.75 $6.95 $20.25 
US re ewer pore 2.25 4.25 7.95 23.25 
Cockerels ..... ussese . 2.25 4.00 7.45 21.75 


AA Grade 


Under the same STATE and GOVERN- 
MENT supervision as our other matings. 
Excellent commercial utility stock. 

100% VALUE FOR YOUR DOLLAR. 


S. C. White Leghorns (large type), Brown 
Leghorns, Anconas, White, Black and Buff 


Minorcas— 

300 
Straight Ban ...<.0+: $2.00 $3. 0 $ 4 ve $18.75 
|. re 3.00 5.75 10.90 32.25 
Cockerels, Wh. Legs.. 1.00 1. % 7 75 8.25 


Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, White 





Rocks, Buff Rocks, New Hampshire (Reds), 
Buff Orpingtons, Giants, ae o Sere 
Straight Rum ......00- $2.00 $3. %0 $6.45 $18.75 
ig 2.00 3.75 6.95 20.25 
Cockerels ..... ieeainas «» 2.00 3.75 6.95 20.25 
Heavy Mixed (Unsold Heavies)... .100—$5.95 
Mixed (any breed or sex)....... -100—$4.95 
Heavy Assorted Pullets............ 100-—$6.45 
Heavy Assorted Cockerels......... 100—$6.45 


ALL GRADES U.S. APPROVED 


All varieties under State and Government 
Supervision. Your COUNTY AGENT will 
gladly explain the various matings. 


Large Hatches All Summer. 


PREPAID sy gb may Paid in Full. 
WE WILL SHIP C.0O.D. 


sane Live Arrival Guaranteed, 


DIXIE HATCHERIES 
2408 3rd Avenue, North, Birmingham, Ala. 








Prices slashed on Dubois Chicks for immediate de- 
livery—-AA Grade Barred, Buff, White Rocks; Reds; 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, $6.45--100; Pullets, $8.45: 
Cockerels, $6.45. Leghorns, Anconas, $6.45 — 100: 
Pullets, $12.45; Cockerels, $2.45. 





Order direct from 


100; Assorted, $4.95. Seconds, 
this advertisement or write for free catalog. We pay 
postage. Ship C.0.D. Dubois County Hatchery, Box 670, 
Huntingburg, Indiana. 


TENN.-U.S. APPROVED 
“DOUBLE DUTY” CHIX 
MAKE EXTRA DOLLARS 


Poultrymen—If you want heavy breeds that 
lay as MANY and as large eggs as White 
Leghorns—buy our “Double Duty” Strains. 
U.S. APPROVED. U.S. PULLORUM TESTED 
We Ship €.0.D. Live Arrival Guaranteed. Protective 
Guarantee With Each Shipment. 
Heavy Breed Pullets. ...ccccteccccss $7.00—100 
Heavy Breed Cockerels............. $7.00—100 
Unsexed Chicks 
FAMOUS BLUE GRASS “DOUBLE 
DUTY” CHIX 
Will lay more eggs and bigger eggs. Grow faster, 
feather faster. Make you More Dollars. 
Prepaid when paid in full. _Livability Guarantees 
to Protect You. 


OLUMBIA HATCHERY 
103-9 Eighth Avenue, E, Columbia, Tenn. 











Blood- 
Husky, 


Raise Bagby Champion Chicks for real profits. 
tested, Missouri approved stock. Weekly hatches. 


vigorous Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds, Leghorns, $6.25 per 
hundred. Hampshires, Giants, $6.50. Order direct from 
Sop con Bagby Poultry Farm, Box 317-G, Sedalia, 
Missouri. 





$6.90 postpaid. 
tested. 


Helm’s Healthier, heavier layers. Leading breeds, 
Hatching year around. Officially blood- 
Illinois Hatchery, Paducah, Kentucky. 





Chicks of Distinction—All popular breeds sexed. or 


unsexed. Write for new low prices. Heizer’s Quality 
Hatchery, New Albany, Indiana. 














ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
4S5caword $45 per inch 
Circulation 983,714 





Baby Chicks 
“FECHTEL’S CHICKS” Pay: 


Hardy, U. S. APPROVED Northern Stock, 
Hatched Here In Jacksonville, 
Be prepared for higher prices on fryers and eggs— 


general scarcity and stronger consumer demand point 
to BIGGER PROFITS for the far-sighted Doultry- 


Ee lk 














































man. BE PREPARED! Order your — NOW) 

48 Trains out of Jacksonville each day 

100% Live Arrival Guaranteed — 50 100-500 

R. I. Reds, White Wyandottes. .$4.00 $ 7.45 $36.95 u 

Barred Rocks, White Rocks 4.00 7.45 36.95 tT 

Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons .. 4.00 7.45 36.95 el 

95% PULLETS—Above Breeds. 4.25 7.95 38.75 

COCKERELS—AIl above breeds 4.00 7.45 36.25 4 

Super New Hampshires, Unsexed 5.25 10.00 47.59 y 

Large White Leghorns say a 7.45 36.95 ie 

Heavy Assorted—Unsold heavies. 3.50 6.45 31.25 

PREPAID SHIPMENTS—When Paid in Full, 
On C.O.D. Orders add 25c per box. 
P 
SOUTHERN HATCHERIES - 

Department A, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Hinkle Strain Blended Chicks for immediate shipment. ist 
Barred, White. Buff Rocks; Reds; White Wyandottes: Vi 
Buff Orpingtons, $6.45—100; Pullets, $8.25; Cockerels, - 
$6.45; White and Buff Minorcas, $7.50-—100: Pullets, 
$14.95; Cockerels, $3.75. English White Leghorns and 
Brown Leghorns, $6.45--100; Pullets, $11.95; Cockerels, 

2.25; Heavy Mixed, $5.75; Light Mixed for layers or’ 
fryers, $4.95. Hinkle pays the postage, will ship €.0.0, Hu 
Catalog Free. Hinkle’s Greensburg Hatchery, Box 27, - 
Greensburg, Indiana. 

100,000 Chicks each week. I can make immediate de- 
livery. Barred, Buff, White Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; } 
Orpingtons, $6.50—100; Pullets, $8.25; Cockerels, $6, 50, oe 
Big English White and Brown Leghorns, $6.50—100: 

Pullets, $12.45; Cockerels, $2.25; Heavy Mixed, $5.95, 
Light Mixed, $4.95. Also Ducks and Turkey Poults, I 
Catalog free. Jackson County Hatchery, Box 16, Sey- vill 
mour, Indiana. eh 
’ 
ATZ’S FAMOUS CHIX ; 
300,000 Chix be Lam Should Enable Us to ¢ 
Give You Prompt Service. d 

Barred, Buff_and White Rocks, Reds, Buff ; 

Orpingtons, Silver Laced and White Wyan- b 

dottes, Big English White Leghorns, Brown b 

and Buff Leghorns, White and Buff and 

Black Minorcas. ke 

PRICES ARE ALWAYS RIGHT 

We urge you to get OUR Prices and Catalogue in Q 

colors BEFORE buying. All Matured Stock Blood- Har 

tested. We guarantee you 100% Alive delivery and — 
pay postage, also carry a Livability guarantee. 

We Specialize in Day Old Pullets R 

and Cockerels. Lege 

: Pigs. 

ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES = 

_ Department 6, Huntingburg, Ind. 

Fo 

Stouffer's eepetiasted White. peers. Buff Leghorns; Drice 
Anconas, $5. ets, $12.9 Minorca- Leghorns, Mont 
$10.00. ry 00. Racks, Reds, Wyandottes, — 
Orpingtons, 45. Cockerels, $6.45. Pullets, $8.45 
Heavy Assorted, $4.95. Lights, $4.25. Surplus, $2." 

Postpaid. Leghorn Cockerels, $1.95 collect. Sadie 
Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Illinois. Flt 
impor 
tecorc 

CHICKS! CHICK $i 
Thousands hatching weekly. The fin- writs 
est we have ever produced. Write now od 
for free descriptive circular and low ae 
summer prices. 

: Re, 
$4.95 Per 100 Up. Sevier 
BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY a 
211 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Georgia. Tene 
ng 
founda’ 

Colonial Sells More Chicks than any other hateher nod y 
because prices, quality and service are right. Big Fall Sa 
and Winter Hatches. Leading Breeds. U.S, Approved. Hi 
Rig Type Strains. Catalog Free. Colonial Poultry wrote 
Farms, Cullman, Ala.. Pleasant Hill, Mo. care, 

HERE'S A CHICK BUY! A 

All kinds B.--. 3 4 hybrids, or the new, sensa- ve 
tional feather-links at thumping low prices. Sexed eee, 
or not sexed. Rare kinds, like Cornish, Brahmas, 
ete. 100% safe delivery everywhere. Catalog Free. 

STANDARD HATCHERIES For | 
Box 2115-G, Terre Haute, Ind ae 
Largest Production Sexed Pullets and Males and Pendlet 
R.O.P. Sired Chicks in Southwest. Write for lo — 
Summer Prices! R.O.P. Sires out of 232-312 Egg Hest. Chote 
Catalog Free. Dixie Poultry Farm, Box 106-A, Bret Dallas, 
ham, Texas. —— 
Games 1_Bisek 

Mayberry Black Roundhead Game Eggs, 85¢ fifteen. Cheat’ 

Mrs. Otha Payne, Montevallo, Ala. peeatecieg 

gna 

Leghorns Dizon’! 

ORNS - 

WHITE LEGH rine 
200-315 Pedigreed, Sired Pullets noe 

4 WEEKS OLD PULLETS ae 

_ 

$18.00 Per 100 Ban 

FREE CATALOG _— 







RICE LEGHORN FARM : 
Box 3-G, Green Ridge, Missoum = 












Read each ad carefully before ordering. 
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Leghorns 


Big Barron English White Leghorns — AAA Chicks, 
$11.95; Cockerels, $3.50, postpaid, Two 





$6.50; Pullets, .! 
eeks Pullets, $14.95; four weeks, $25.00, collect. Pedi- 
pes sired. _Money- back guarantee. Heiman’s Hatchery, 
Peepwater. Missouri. 

Turkeys 


Narragansett Turkey Book Free, telling about the™ 


onderful new Narragansett Turkeys, so easy to raise. 
that lay at home with the chickens. Tells how and when 
yu can start raising turkeys that will not droop, sleep 


and die, but grow, feather up, and fatten, from the day 
they hatch. Gives records of remarkable results, all over 
the country. This interesting pamphlet of instructive 
“turkey talk ’’ is free to farmers. Burns W. Beall, 


Route 8, Cave City, Kentucky. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Have you observed how many ads are inserted in each 
issue under this classification? Most any useful article 
that you no longer need can very likely be sold if you 
will describe it to our many thousands of readers. The 
cost of a classilied ad is not high. Let us insert an 
ad for you in the next issue or send you additional in- 
formation before the closing date. 








Agents—Salesmen 
Full or part-time salesmen wanted, with car, to work 
rural routes selling Progressive Farmer. Earnings up 
to $50 weekly. Attractive offer and permanent connection 
to those who sere Give age, references, and selling 
experience. KF. W. Taylor, Progressive Farmer, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 





Blood Tested. 


Baby Turkeys —Broad Breasted Bronze 
Norris Turkey 


each, Ten, smallest shipment. 
- ahg Montgomery, Ala. 


White Holland Turkeys, 
Farmer Turkey Farm, Section, 





2% months old. $2 each, f.o.b. 
Alabama. 





Two or More Breeds 


Peafowl, Swans, Pheasants, Bantams, Waterfowl. 
Thirty Varieties Pigeons. John Hass, Bettendorf, 
Iowa. 


The present prices of hogs, beef cattle and dairy pom 
uets will increase the demand for breeding stock. 

most economical way to let others know if you am.. 
tither mature or young purebred animals for sale is to 
place an ad with these offers. Refer to the classified 
heading for rates or write us for additional information. 
Mail your ad now for the next issue. 





Hogs 


0. I. C., Berkshire and Spotted Polands. 
Pigs. Harris Farms, Pelham, Georgia 


Pedigreed 





Berkshires 


Berkshires—Big Type, Registered Spring Pigs. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, 
Virginia. 





Duroc-Jerseys 


Registered Durocs. All ages. Senos Breeding. 
Huie Brothers, College Park, Georgia. 





Essex 


Registered Essex. Wyman Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 





Hampshires 


Registered Hampshire Hogs. Victor Bernd, Shelby- 
ville, Tennessee. 





Poland-Chinas 
DEMAND FOR HOGS MUCH BETTER 


Good breeding stock will pay much larger 
dividends. You are being offered pigs from 
Messenger’s Flash, New Style, Model Ann’s 
Pure Gold, ag winning boars from corn 
belt. We offer eight weeks old pigs from 
best sows in the breed at $10.00 each 


ARISTOCRAT HERD, W. P. SEWELL 
Bremen, Georgia. 
Shipping Point Dawson, Georgia. 


Rawleigh Men make good money. Supply everyday 
household necessities to Kawleigh routes of 800 family 
users. Ambitious men can make good earnings at start. 
We furnish everything but the car. Write today. 
Rawleigh’s, Dept. G-A-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 





Easy Money. Free Samples. Send your name for 
Agent’s Big Money offer supplying your friends and 
neighbors with Hi-Hat und Four Star Cosmetics and 
foods. Write Memphis Mail Order House, Dept. 4G13, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 





Agents: Smash go prices! Santos Coffee 12c pound. 
4-ounce Vanilla 8%c. MKazor Blades 10 for 8'4c. 100 
Sticks Chewing Gum 12c. 150 other Bargains. Premiums. 
Experience Unnecessary. Carnation Company, PR, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 





If you can sell 3 Big Bottles Flavoring and Six Cups 
and Saucers, or 3 Big Bottles Flavoring and 6 Iced Tea 
Glasses for 99c, making good protit, then write for par- 
ticulars teday. Ideal Products, Waxahachie, Texas. 





Free Samples, I'ree Sample Case. Send name and ad- 
dress for plan. You can make $7 on first deal. Men or 
women. No experience needed. Keystone, the old Re- 


liable Company, Dept. DG2, Memphis, Tenn. 





Reliable representative wanted in various communi- 
ties. Earn Money in spare time, F.F.A. Boys. Write 
for particulars. Cumberland Valley neon MeMinn- 
ville, Tennessee. 


Easy, Quick Profits. 
Cosmetics, Medicines, 
Dept. PR-7, Memphis, 


Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents Wanted. Concord Nur- 
series, Dept. 25, Concord. Ga. 





Write for free Sampie Case Offer. 
Flavorings. Collins Laboratory, 
Tenn. 








Auctioneering 
Be an Auctioneer. A pleasant profitable occupation. 
Send for free catalogue and how to receive Home Study 
Course. Fred Reppert School of Auctioneering, Box 39, 
Decatur, Indiana. 


Bees—Bee Supplies 


Bee Hives—Finest Quality, Lowest Prices—Write for 
catalog. The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 


Business Opportunities 


Reliable men to operate their own talking pictures in 
theatreless communities. Be independent. Earn $50.00 
to $100.00 weekly. Everything furnished. No experience 
needed. Southern Visual, Dept. PF-G, Memphis, Tenn, 











Collections 


We Collect Notes, Debts, everywhere. No charges un- 
less collected. May's Collection Agency, Somerset, Ky. 





Dusting Machines 
Martin Cyclone Dusters 1941 Model, One Horse Dust- 
ers. All gears running in a bath of oil, no outside chains 
or gears. Price: two-row, $47.50; four-row, $57.50 f.o.b. 
Martin Manufacturing Company, Fitzgerald, Ga 





- Quality Poland China Breeding Stock — 
Hardy herd. Greenfield Farms, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Spotted Poland-Chinas 


Registered Spotted Poland China Hogs — Champion 
breeding. World’s largest herd. Bred Gilts, Sows, Boars, 
Pigs. Write, Wilt Farms, Hillsboro, Indiana. 


Any age. 





Feed Grinders 


Get into a safe, sure, profitable year-round business 
with the Fords Portable Hammermill and _ exclusive 
Molasses Feed Impregnator. Operators make regular 
weekly net earnings, $50, $75, $100 and more. Equip- 
ment may be purchased 25% down, balance from earn- 
ings. Write for particulars. Myers-Sherman Co., 1435 
12th, Streator, Tllinois. 





Guernseys 


For Sale—Few nice young registered Guernsey Bulls, 
price reasonable. A. H. Hadaway, Carter Hill Road, 
Montgomery. Ala., Phone 8978. 





Jerseys 


Highly Bred Jersey Cattle for Breeding Purposes—By 
imported sires, out of imported dams, with production 
records. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. 





Shorthorns 


Breed Shorthorns for profits in both beef and milk. 
Write for literature, breeders’ lists. Shorthorn World 
$1.00 yearly, issued twice monthly. Shorthorn Club, 7 
Dexter Park, Chicago, Ill. 


Sheep 


Registered Hampshires and Soutnaowns Fox Brothers, 
Sevierville, Tennessee. 











Horses 
Rad & profit out of your hobby. Breed registered 
ennessee Walking Horses, the most popular selling and 
oe horse today. Brood mares and colts from best 
con ation stock always on hand. Write Dermot Shem- 
& Sons, Albany, Georgia. For twenty years breed- 
on of Walking Horses and Guernsey Cattle. 





How to Make Money With Horses. Amazin 
M ring story of 
Profitable “‘horse power.’’ Facts on breeding, feeding, 
Soni Management. Successful farmers’ methods told. 
Oc for pemate magazine. Percheron News, 7 





Two or More Breeds 
md Sale—Registered Polled Beef Type Shorthorns— 
an ted <a gad Bong’ Siseese. Also 9. : c. 
e Swine olera immune. Chil 
Pendleton, Mt. Sterling, Ky. ee 


Dairy Heifers, $12.00. 
Texas, 





non Shawnee Cattle Co., 


° ° 
Grinding 
We Grind Razors, Clippers, Shears, Mule and Sheep 
Clipper Plates. Service Grind Shop, 412 N. 19th Street, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


Help Wanted—Female 


Write for Free Fabric Samples amazing stain-proof 
tablecloths. Clean with damp cloth. Require no iron- 
ing. Beautiful patterns. Look like linen—cost much 

: Commissions big. Also complete dress line, 
Dept. 2006, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





le 
Melville Company, 








Women! Make Extra Money. Sell Blair food prod- 
ucts, ete., from Old Virginia. Get your orders on credit. 
$5 worth retail packages Free to start. Write today. 
Blair, Dept. 27-M, Lynchburg, Va. 


Sell Nylon Hosiery with Famous Snag-Protected silk 
hosiery. Sensational profit opportunity. Write fully for 
sample silk stocking. American Mills, Dept. A-70, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 


Help Wanted—Male 


Local Agents Wanted to wear and demonstrate suits 








to friends. No canvassers. Partial Payment Plan. Up 
to $12 in a day. Experience unnecessary. Valuable 
demonstrating equipment, actual samples free. Progress 


Dept. U-314, 


Men Wanted—Auto-Diesel Mechanics—We pay your 
railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an 
expert mechanic and pie you get a good job. The cost 
to you is small. For Free booklet. wrle Nashville Auto- 
Diesel School, Dept. 241, Nashville, Tenn. 


Tailoring, 500 Throop, Chicago. 








Honey 
Pelican State Certified Honey—Twelve 10-pound pails, 
freight prepaid, $12.00; sample, 15c. Ephardt’s Honey 
‘arms, Torras, Louisiana, 


Choice Fresh Extracted Table Honey—Twelve 10-lb. 
pails, freight prepaid. $12. Sample, 15c. H. Sudbury, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. 








Tender chunk comb or extracted honey—Five pounds, 
$1; Fifty pounds, $6.90, prepaid. Winston Nettles, 
Camden, Alabama. 





Do 





FB, English Shepherd Puppies on Approval. Breed- 
ars. 0c for description and pictures. H. W. 

lut, Chanute, Kansas. 
Py Shepherd Pups, meeueet heelers—2 months 
90: 3 months old, $12.5 J. P. Corgill, 


Mills, Alabama. 
a 


abples— All kinds; free details!! Book, 104 photos 
breeds 25c. Royal Kennels, Chazy, N. Y. 


2 arnherds, Collies—Heelers, Watch Dogs. 
=X. Zimmerman, Flanagan, Illinois. 


Hunting Hounds — Chea 
Ditie Kennels, Bi, Herrick, Ill. 








Reasonable, 





Trial. Literature free. 





ets 


rit “i Persian Kittens for Sale—$3.00 each, pair 
» Marsh Henshaw, Henshaw, Ky. 


Horse Training 
“How to Break and Train Horses’’—A_ book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no ob- 
ligation. Simply address Beery School of Horseman- 
ship, Dept. 37, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 





Hosie 
Ladies Silk Hosiery—5 Pairs Subperfect, $1.00; 2 
Pairs Flawless Fullfashioned, $1.10 rite for cata- 
logue. _Griggs-Moore Distributing Company, Spencer, 
North Carolina, 





Lovely Full Fashioned Pure Silk Hosiery. Five pairs 
$1.00, postpaid Imperfects. Moneyback guarantee, 
Maison de May, 1451 Broadway, New York. 





Inventions 


Inventors—Have you a sound practical invention for 
sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered 


ae of American Inventors, Dept. 85, Washington, 





Locks and Keys 


We will make Two Keys to fit any lock you send us: 
two keys for 35c. Send Lock or Keys t® Hawkins Key 
Shop, Birmingham, Alabama. 





Machinery 
Sixty Horsepower Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Engine, 
Type Y, Style VA, complete with auxiliaries; Al con- 
dition, J. F. Suttle, Suttle, Alabama. 


Medical 


_Asthma—Catarrh—Sinus—Generous sample of Flurene 
25¢c in coin. Instant relief. Flurene Chemicals, Ltd., 
Washington, North Carolina. 








Motorcycles 
Motorcycle, Parts, Accessories. Most complete stock. 
New and Used. We specialize on Mail Orders. What 
do you need? 35 page catalog 10c. Whitman Motorcycle 
& Supply Co., 405-9 Southwest Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


Of Interest to Women 
Given—3% yards Washfast Dress Prints for selling 12 
boxes Aspirin Tablets, 10c box. Order tablets; we trust 
you. W. M. Thornton, Jesup, Georgia. 


_Make Up to $25-$35 Week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at-home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-6, Chicago. 


Old Gold Wanted 


Highest Prices for Old Gold—Mail your teeth, watch- 
es, jewelry—100% full cash value mailed day shipment 
received. Satisfaction guaranteed or articles cheerfully 
returned. Information Free. Chicago Gold Smelting 
Company, 300-G Champlain Building. Chicago. 


Gold, $35.00 Ounce — Ship old gold teeth, bridges, 
crowns, jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. 














Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment returned. Free 
information. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company, 
1502-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





Old Money Wanted 


Old Money Wanted. Will pay Fifty Dollars for nickel 
of 1913 with Liberty head (no Buffalo). I pay casb 
premiums for all rare coins. Send 4e for Large Coin 
Folder. May mean much profit to you. B. Max Mehl, 
645 Mehl Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. 


Patent Attorneys 
Many Inventors Will be Interested in our service. In- 
formation on subject of obtaining a patent and market- 
ing an invention supplied without charge. Write us 
. personally. MeMorrow & Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 107-M Barrister Building, Washington, D. C. 








Patents—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
Registered Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, Washing- 
ton, 





Patents — Reasonable terms. Book and rained Free. 


L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D. 


Pea Shellers 


Green Pea Sheller only 25c. Shells all kinds. 
wanted. SQ. Harper, 6617 NW 2-PL., Miami, 


Photo Finishing 
FREE 5” x 7” ENLARGEMENT 


With any 6 or 8 exposure roll developed and printed 
25ce. Reprints, 3c each. 36 exposure No. 135 roll 
developed and 36 Koda Prints, $1.00. 


RITEWAY STUDIOS, Fairfield, Ala. 


Free—One Roll Developed and Printed Free. 
get acquainted, we will beautifully develop and print 
your first 6 to 16 exposure roll Free plus 5x7 enlarge- 
ment Free, also sensational, new folding folio to frame 
your prints, all free with this ad. (Enclosing 10¢ for 
handling and mailing appreciated.) Dean Studios, Dept. 
1023, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Agents 
Fla. 








Just to 





Finer Finishing Specials 25c. 6-8 exposure rolls de- 
veloped, your choice—16 prints or 8 prints with 2 pro- 
fessional enlargements or 8 prints and one colored en- 
largement. Genuine nationally known Moentone superior 
quality. Moen Photo Service, 426 Moen Blidg., LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin, 





Better pictures quicker. One day service. Genuine 
Velox fadeless prints, inspected and guaranteed. ng 
developed 16 prints ne 2 electrogloss enlargements 25: 
20 reprints 25¢. No ¢ . No red tape. Prints ‘end 
enlargements by return mail. Star Studio, PF12, Sweet- 
water, Texas. 





40,000 Satisfied Customers! Rolls filmachine developed 
—-no scratches or finger marks. Your choice, two pro- 
fessional enlargements and eight fade-proof prints or 
(16 prints) 25¢. Many other bargain offers. Finerfotos, 
Box 898-50, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Photo Finishing 
F R E E — Get Acquainted Offer 


We'll make two Custom Quality snapshot 
prints from your favorite film negatives. 
Just mail this ad, and two negatives. Free 
prints, mailers, new 1941 price lists sent by 
return mail. 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept. 31-CA, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
QUALITY WORK SINCE 1920. 





Roll Developed—Printed with one hand colored print 
in beautiful hanging or standing frame, 25c. Arbor 
Service, 77, Joliet, Illinois. 





Ideal Photos beautifully finished wide border. deckle 
edge, 25c roll of 8 and free enlargement. Ideal Photos. 
Box 2255, Paterson, N. J. 





two prints each negative, 


Try Us. Roll developed, 
1 Photo Finishers, Maywood, 


25c. Reprints, 2c. Roya 
Illinois. 





Films Developed, All Eight Negatives Enlarged only 
25c¢ per roll. Trueblood Studios, Wilson, North Carolina. 


15c Develops and Prints Trial Roll—Big = pie- 
tures. Camera Company, Oklahoma City, Okls. 








20 Reprints 25c. Roll developed, 16 prints and 2 en- 
largements 25c. Fotoshop, Topeka, Kansas. 


Roll Developed. Two 5x7 and 8 prints, 25c. Reprints, 
2c. Photolab, 1806-YA Wabash, Chicago. 


Two Sets Genuine Velox Prints with each roll 25c. 
Crown Studios, Box 1223-H, Dallas, Texas. 


With Every 6 or 8 Exposure Roll, 
25c. Skyland Studios, Asheville, N. 


Roll Developed—Three enlargements, 
Dick’s Photo, EG-1, Louisville, Ky. 











Nees sets prints, 





16 prints, 25c. 





~~ petuk. each good reat in roll, 25c. Reprints, 


3c. d H. Eastman, Bode, 





Film developed, printed, 15c. Reprints, le. Howards, 


833 Roscoe, Chicago 





Quilt Pieces 
Silks, Velvets, Cottons, Woolens. Special Two 
Pounds (15 yards) 17¢. Send no money! Samples Free, 
Rainbow, Dept. 2, Decherd, Tenn. 





Tanning 
Let us turn your wool into blankets, tan and make up 
ls mi and hides for you. Fur Tannery, “Mineral, 
rginia. 





Tobacco 
SPECIAL SUMMER OFFER 
Good Mellow Chewing or Smoking; mild, 
medium or strong, 5 pounds 48c; 15, 98c; 
100, $5.98. 
SUNSHINE FARMS, 


~ Postpaid—Money Back Guarantee—Please give me a 


Dresden, Tenn. 








trial order; 5 year old, clean, mellow, bulk sweetened 
Red Leaf, Air Cured or Burley Chewing or Smoking; 
10 pounds, $1.00 Farmers Tobacco Exchange, Wingo, 
Kentucky. 





Postpaid—Guaranteed as advertised or money refund- 

. No green, bitter, or sand; real sweet Red Leaf or 
Burley—Chewing or Smoking, 10 Ibs., $1.00. This to- 
bacco will please. Pete Smith, Hickory, Ky. 





Tennessee's Best—Postpaid, Guaranteed- —Extra clean 
26-30 inch juicy Redleaf—Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.2 
Smoking, $1.00. ‘‘Business Built by Satisfied Gus 
tomers.’’ Fred Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee. 


PREPAID — GOOD ao OR SMOKING 
OBAC 


10 Pounds, $1.25. Eatne Fancy aged in Hogshead, 
guaranteed to please, 4 pounds, $1.00. 
COLLIER TOBACCO POOL 











Martin, Tennessee. 

Postpaid, Satisfaction Guaranteed — Honest weight, 
quick shipment, properly wrapped; not sandy, moldy, 
bitter, or green. Chewing or Smoking, 10 Ibs., $1.00. 
Buford Davis, Sharon, Tenn. 

Postpaid — Aged, Clean Redleaf Mellow, Juicy Chew- 


ing, 8 pounds, $1.00; Smoking, 10. Best Chewing. 10, 
$2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Raymond Cooper, Martin, 
Tennessee. 





Postpaid — Guaranteed — Two year old, Long Mellow 
Red Leaf Chewing or Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00. Prompt 
shipments. Brown Tobacco Farms, Dresden, Tenn. 





Free! Two extra prints if you enclose this ad with 
your order! Roll developed and 16 guaranteed Deckled- 
Edge Velox fadeproof prints, 25¢. Same-Day Service. 





Write for Free mailers, American Studios, Dept. 77, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
At Last! All your pictures Hand Colored. Roll de- 


veloped 8 Hand Colored prints only 25c. Hand Colored 
reprints 3c. Amazingly Beautiful. National Photo Art, 
Dept. 53, Janesville, Wisconsin 





Free 3 Professional 5x7 Enlargements 2 sets of guar- 
anteed prints, and your film developed—all for 25c. 
original order only. Reprints, 16 for 25c. Aro Studios. 
Dept. A, DesMoines, Towa. 


Snappy Developing! Rolls, eight prints, two 5x7 en- 
largements, or sixteen prints, 25c. Reprints, 2c. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Humphrey’s, 164 Baker, North- 
west, Atlanta, Georgia. 








Film Finished 10c. Send this ad and ten cents with 
8 exposure film for sample hinged deckled snapshots 
bound in exclusive album style. Aristo Studios, Box 
119-3, Rockford, I 





Free! — Best Snapshot on Attractive Photo Buttes 
with 16 prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty premi- 
ums. Novel-Ad Company, M-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 


Roll developed, 16 Artistic permanent prints only 25c. 
Reprints 2c. Superior developing and printing. d- 
West Photo Service, Dept. 553, 





Janesville, Wi 


PAY WHEN RECEIVED— 
Aged Juicy Redleaf yale | or Smoking, 
6 pounds, 48c; 15, $1.00 uaranteed to 
please. 

B. MOON TOBACCO FARM, Sharon, Tenn. 





Special Offer — Postpaid, Guaranteed — 2 years old, 
sweet. mellow Redleaf — Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25 
Smoking, $1.00. Ernest Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 





20-28 inch sweet, 


Postpaid—Guaranteed very finest 
$1.35; Smoking, 


juicy Redleaf Chewing, 10 pounds, 
$1.00. Jolley Farms, Dresden, Tenn. 





mellow Red Leaf. 
$1.00. Prompt 


Guaranteed—Good juicy 
Smoking, 10 Ibs., 
Ralston, Tenn. 


Postpaid, 
2-year -— Chewing or 
shipment. Jim Ray, 





Smoking 


Kentucky’s Special—Guaranteed best mild 
flavoring 


or red Chewing, 12 pounds $1.00. Recipe, 
Free. Valley Farms, Murray, Ky. 





Clean Red Leaf Mellow, Juicy Chew- 


Postpaid—Aged, 
$1.00. Guaranteed. Roper 


ing or Smoking, 10 pounds, 
Farms, Dresden, Tenn. 


Tree Killer 


Bo-Ko—Enough to kill over 100 Trees or Sprouts, 
$1.75. Bo-Ko, Jonestown, Mississippi. 











Rolls Developed, 2 Sets Prints, plus enlargement cou- 
pon, 25c._ Reprints, 3c. Over 19 reprints, 2%c. Jones 
Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where the West Begins.’’ 


Rolls Developed—-Two Beautiful Double Weight Pro- 
fessional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle Edge 
Prints, 25c. Century Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


One Day Service. Your choice: 8 Velox Prints and 
2 Enlargements or 16 Prints from each roll, 25ce. Super- 
tex Photo Service, Box 1166-54, Dallas, Texas. 








Wagons 
White Hickory Is the Best Wagon Made—Write for 
catalog and price list. White Hickory Wagon Mfg. Co., 
East Point, Georgia. 


Wanted to Buy 
We are in market for Popcorn. Send half-pound 
sample. Advise quantity and price. Embro Popcorn 
Company, St.Louis. 








Roll Developed and 8 lustrous distinct finish perma- 
nent Velox glossy prints 25c, Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
print Service, Box J, Roanoke, Virginia. 


Rolls Developed, 2 Prints each and 2 Free Enlarge- 
ment coupons, 25c; reprints, 2c each; 100 or more, le. 
Summers’ Studio, Unionville, Mo. 


Six to 16 Exposure Rolls carefully developed, with 16 
fine glossy prints only 20c. Overnight service. 8S. J. 
N. Co., Box 174, Toccoa, Georgia. 


Rolls Developed, Two Free Enlargement Coupons, and 
two sets guaranteed fadeless prints, 25c; 12 reprints, 30c. 
Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 














Antique Firearms and Powder Flasks. Serven, Box 


1777, Santa Ana, California. 
Writers—Songs—Poems 
Songwriters—Write for free booklet, profit sharing 
ee. aed Musie Corporation, 7608 Reading, Cin- 

cinnati, 0. 











Songwriters: Send poem for our plan and Free Rhym- 
ing Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 31 Woods Building, 
Chicago. 

Songwriters! Poems wanted besenodiinbety | Five Star 


685 Beacon Building. Bost 


Music Masters, 














































The South Returns to 
Livestock—‘“Driv to It 
By Compellment!” 


“IT never would ’a’ done it in dis 
world if I hadn’t been jes’ driv to 
it by compellment.” So said an old 
Negro the other day . . . . and the 
expression comes to mind when we 
consider the big increase in live- 
stock in the South, 1930-40. We 
probably “never would ’a’ done it 
if we hadn’t been driv to it by compellment,” but 
anyhow the increase is tremendously gratifying. 

“Many and many a year ago,” as the poet says, 
The Progressive Farmer began preaching the idea 
of “Two-Armed Farming” for the South. Over 
and over again and with what must sometime have 
seemed like “damnable iteration” we stressed 
the fact that there are two great arms of wealth 
production on the farm. One is Plant Production 
(crops). The other is Animal Production (live- 
stock, dairying, and poultry). And there can be 
no sound, safe, or profitable farming system that 
does not use both arms of farm wealth-making— 
Plant Production and Animal Production or crops 
and livestock—in fairly even balance. Other sec- 
tions of America have had such a balance; the South 
since 1900 has not. 





On Longview Farm 
itself 20 years ago we 
realized that our farm 
labor could not make 
profits for itself or for us unless we got away from 
overmuch dependence on cash crops. Cotton arid 
other so-called money crops were then bringing 
rather high prices, but one tremendous fact we could 
never get away from; namely, that with any kind 
of crops farming, no matter how great the “diver- 
sification,” the year is divided into two six-months’ 
periods; (1) six months from April to October when 
we had too much to do and (2) six months from 
October to April when we didn’t have enough to do. 

So on Longview Farm we began “growing” into 
dairying. We first found an ambitious and intelli- 
gent Longview farm laborer with a liking for cows 
and decided to give him a chance. We took the 
relatively few cows we had kept to provide milk 
for our family and the families of our labor, and 
bred these cows to a purebred bull. Next we began 
buying purebred cows and heifers, a few at a time, 
saving their best heifer calves and registering them 
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. until finally about five 
years ago we got rid of the 
last of our grades and have 
since had a fully purebred 
herd. About 20 years ago we 
also began expanding poul- 
try production until we nor- 
mally keep about 500 White 
Leghorns. And we have con- 
tinued to produce some cot- 
ton and tobacco every year. 


No spectacular profits have 
been made, but at any rate 
results have been much more 
satisfying than we were ever 
able to get from depending 
on money crops. On_ this 
page last year I pointed 
out (1) that 50 to 60 years ago the South had a 
pretty high proportion of America’s hogs, cows, and 
sheep; (2) that a great export demand for cotton 
and tobacco, 1890-1925, made us largely forsake 
livestock in a rush for money crops but (3) now with 
the world demanding less cotton and tobacco, South- 
ern farmers are simply. returning “by compellment” 
to the better-balanced agriculture of our fathers. 
Just recently we printed the new 1940 census figures 
showing that in the ten years 1930-40 the South 
gained on the rest of America as follows: 


PER CENT GAINS IN LIVESTOCK NUMBERS 1930-40. 


Dairy Cows Other Cattle Hogs Sheep 
14 Southern States 19.6 34.7 26.6 40.5 
34 Other States jee 22:7 9:98 17* 


* Loss. 
The following tables show estimated number of 
dairy cows and hogs, Jan. 1, 1941, as compared with 
the average for the years 1930-39: 


: 1930-39 Jan. 1, 
State Average 1941 
Georgia—Dairy cows............ 384,000 386,000 
Alabama—Dairy cows 424,000 431,000 
Florida—Dairy cows 105,000 117,000 
Georgia—Hog5............c000ccc00e 1,378,000 1,482,000 
Alabama—Hog.g..................00004 995,000 1,039,000 
Florida—Hogs 516,000 528,000 


Nevertheless, while the South 
made such amazing relative 
progress 1930-40, we still have a 
long, long way to go before we 
have anything like as many cattle, hogs, sheep, and 
poultry in proportion to farm population as other 
states... . as is proved by the five maps reproduced 
herewith. In the case of (1) dairy cows, (2) other 
cattle, (3) hogs, and (4) sheep, our maps have one 
dot for each 100,000 head in each state. For poultry 
we have one dot for each 1,000,000 head. 


It will be easy to take your state and compare 
it (1) with all other Southern States and (2) with 
a row of six states (Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania) just north of our 
Southern States. Note that in dairy cows there is 
only a single dot for each of two Southern States 
(and a regrettably poor showing for the South as a 
whole) .... that in “Other Cattle” we have one 
1-dot and one 2-dot state (though both are now im- 
proving in this respect) . . . . that hogs are still 
mighty scarce in Dixie as compared with states 
north of us .... that in spite of a big jump in total 
Southern sheep 1930-40, the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Arkansas still 
“do not even get to first base” on our sheep map— 
do not have 100,000 sheep apiece. And finally, there’s 


Long Way 
to Go— 


poultry. See how thick the hens are all the way 
from Connecticut to Colorado, but how thin be. 
tween Virginia and Texas. 


Just how far behind we 
still are in livestock pro. 
duction becomes clearer 
when we realize that 
while the 14 Southern States have almost exactly half 
of the nation’s farms, we have only a little over 
one-fourth of the nation’s milk cows, chickens, and 
sheep as will be seen from the following table: 


But We’re Now 
on Our Way! 





THE SOUTH’S PERCENTAGE OF THE NATION’s 
FARMS, ETC. 


Per cent of the nation’s farms.................. 48.5 
Per cent of the nation’s milk cows............ 29.6 
Per cent of the nation’s “other cattle”’....... 315 


Per cent of the nation’s hogs...............05 00... 32.1 
Per cent of the nation’s sheep................... : 28.3 
Per cent of the nation’s chickens.............. 29.2 


All in all and after all, however, the most im. 
portant thing is that the South is really “returning 
to livestock.” And if we changed our methods only 
when “driv to it by compellment,” we, were not dif. 
ferent from other people in this respect. And now 
that we have not only aroused men and women 
but such a vast army of 4-H club boys and vo-ag 
students delightedly working with pigs, calves, 
sheep, lambs, and poultry, it will not be long till 
the South becomes indeed the “Land of Flocks and 
Herds, of Meadows, Silos, and Pastures” without 
which we cannot have a properly balanced agricul- 
ture... . and without which our people cannot 
properly utilize either their time or intelligence. 
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Livestock Numbers by States, 1940 
PX: 
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3392—-A cunning playsuit for a young daughter. Sizes 
6 to 14. Size 8, 2% yards 39-inch fabric. 

2879—A sailor dress with dashing middy collar is fash- 
ion-right anywhere. Sizes 12 to 42. Size 36, 3% yards 
39-inch fabric, 2 yards braid. Order emblem 11207 sepa- 
rately. 

2905—Simplicity and charm combine to make this cool 
frock with comfortable sleeves. Sizes 14 to 46. Size 36, 3 
yards 39-inch fabric, 

2892—Capture the holiday spirit in this fresh-looking 
two-piece dress. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, 1% yards 39-inch 
fabric for blouse; 1% yards for skirt. 

2836——Minimize your hips with the aid of this smart 
frock. Sizes 16 to 50. Size 36, 3% yards 39-inch fabric, 
% yards contrasting. Order hat 3082 separately. 

3423—Simple yet distinctive, this side-button dress is so 
easy to wash and iron. Sizes 14 to 42, Size 36,4% yards 
39-inch fabric. 

2893—For active sports or just lazing under the sun try 
this button-back sunback with its own bolero. Sizes 12 to 
40. Size 16, 2% yards 35-inch fabric, % yard red, 1% yard 
blue, for dress; 1% yards 35-inch, “yard red, % yard blue 
for bolero. 

2746—The most flattering frock you ever had and a slim, 
longer-length jacket—perfect for larger sizes. Sizes 14 to 48. 
Size 36, 3% yards 39-inch fabric for dress; 1% yards for 
jacket. 

3354—Wear this charming pinafore with a blouse or by 
itself as a becoming sunback frock. Bonnet included. Sizes 
12 to 20. Size 16, 1% yards, 39-inch fabric for blouse; 4% 
yards 39-inch, % yard contrasting, 1%. yards ruffling, % 


: yard 27-inch crinoline, for bonnet and pinafore. 


3398—An action-free playsuit to accompany a be-ruffled 
button-back pinafore. Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, 2% yards 
39-inch: fabric for playsuit; 4% yards for regulation length 
pinafore. , 


2899—-A pretty pinafore to slip over little frocks or to 
wear by itself as a cool sundress. Button-on bonnet is wash- 
able. Sizes 2 to 6. Size 4, 2% yards, 35-inch fabric for 
plaid pinafore; 1% yards 35-inch, 1 yard ruffling, 4 ya~' 
tickrack for hat and plain pinafore; % yard 35-inch 1. 
panties. 




















2907—Easy to wash and 
iron is this simple sunsuit 

with stay-up shoulder straps 

and cover-up bolero. Sizes 

6 months, 1, 2, 3. years. P 7 
Size 2, % yards 35-inch eZ. 
fabric for either sunsuit ver- Nes Yh 
sion; % yard for either bo- i Ca 
lero; 1% yards ruffling. s 
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2824—Classic shirtwaist 
lines and brand-new details 
combine to make this wear- ; 
able dress. Sizes 14 to 48,  SZES (2.2048 
Size 36, 4% yards 39-inch = "NctLvoeo 
fabric. May also be made as ft! 
separate blouse and skirt. 
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It does not have to go over the well! 
Pump has only one moving part! 


VEN if your well or other source of water is 

located several hundred feet away from the 
house... and even if your well is crooked . . . this 
Fairbanks-Morse De Luxe Deep Well Ejector Water 
System can be located wherever convenience dic- 
tates. Unlike most deep well water systems, this 
compact, self-contained unit does not have to be 
installed directly over the well. 

Think what this means to you! No need to 
worry about cold-weather “‘freeze-ups” . . . for the 
Fairbanks-Morse Deep Well Ejector Water System 
can be conveniently installed in any warm, out-of- 
the-way place. Put it where you will—inthe kitchen, 
basement, laundry, pump house. Sizes up to 1 h.p. 
are equipped with cord and plug ready to plug 
into convenient wall socket. 

Once in place, this easy-to-install deep well sys- 
tem needs no further attention. An automatic, self- 
adjusting rotary seal eliminates packing gland serv- 
ice... requires no lubrication. Electric motor is 


grease-packed to operate 
without further lubrication 
for at least two years of in- 
termittent service. 

Both pump unit and 
motor are perfectly bal- 
anced for smooth, econom- 
ical operation—without 
noise or vibration. There are 
no moving parts below 
ground. Only one moving 
part aboveground: a hard- 
bronze, one-piece, enclosed-type impeller. 

You can get a Fairbanks-Morse De Luxe Deep 
Well Ejector Water System in any of nine sizes 
from % to 5 h.p.—in capacities up to 5500 gallons 
of water an hour, depending upon depth of well. 

Investigate before you invest. Find out what 
this precision-made water system will do for you. 
Mail coupon below. 















































FAIRBANKS-MORSE ECLIPSE WIND- 
MILLS— famous for more than 60 
years. Simple in design—self-oil- 
ing, roller bearing construction. 
Easy to pull out of wind. Available 
i . 8-, and 10-foot sizes—each 
size with adjustable strokes. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE “‘Z"’ ENGINES 

—sizes from 6 h.p. to 17 h.p. may 

be operated on tractor fuel, gaso- 

line, kerosene, or gas, if so ordered. 

Slow speed...low cost...and long 

life. The standard on the farm for 
many years! 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE LIGHT PLANTS 
—built in capacities of 600 watts 
up. Small units particularly suited 
for homes, filling stations, camps, 
or schools. Also for emergency or 
stand-by service in public halls, 
institutions, etc. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE HAMMER MILLS 
—small, medium, and large capac- 
ity, for operation with one-plow 
size tractor (or larger); Timken 
bearings; case-hardened hammers; 
Alemite-Zerk lubrication. For all 
types of feed grinding. 
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INSTALL IT 
ANYWHERE! 


(Typical “Off-the-well” 
Installation) 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. G-113 
600 S. Michigan A Ave., Chicago, il. 
Gentlemen: 


I am interested in obtaining information om) 
following Fairbanks-Morse products—D) Ei 
Type Deep Well Water Systems.) Eciee 


mills. DF “‘Z’* Engines—Size.......- 


Plants. (1) F-M Hammer Mills. Please send ! 
details—and name of my nearest F-M dealer.” 


FAIRBANKS. MORSE & CO. (eisai 


AGATESS. cocccccccsccccccccccccccesscsse® 


State..+ sank 








